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Producing 


By JOE NAZZARO 
x 
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ccording to producer Michael 
Wilson, “The James Bond 
films are dependent on the vil- 
lain, the caper and the situa- 
tions. It’s action-adventure film,” 
says Wilson, who has worked on the last 
eight Bond films as producer and some- 
times co-writer, and knows the win 
formula better than just about anyone, 
“so it takes you to many different lo 
tions around the world, and many dif- 
we're 
Rurotrash, hi-tech 


ferent environments. In this one, 
in the snow, we're in 
urban centers, we’re in Asia, in a remote 


countryside, underwater, skydiving. It’s 
the three-ring circus, and those ele- 
ments—and coming up with the story 
and a villain—give us that kind of scope, 
which is wonderful.” 

Tomorrow Never Dies is the second 
Bond film to feature Pierce Brosnan in 
the lead role, the first being the 1995 box- 
office smash GoldenEye. That film 
marked a turning point in the Bond fran- 
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“1 think of James Bond as/ 
being a pretty consistent 
character,” says Wilson. After 

four previous incarnations, 
Pierce Brosnanis now 007. 


/ 


A longtime 
veteran of the 007 
series, Wilson has 

worked as co- 
writer or producer 
or in some other 
capacity on every 
film since 1972. 


The formula for a successful 
James Bond adventure, says 
producer Michael Wilson, is 
“dependent on the villain, the 
caper and the situations.” 


chise, which had been on 
hiatus for several years, 
following the release of 
Licence to Kill. When the 
series was reactivated, the 
world had changed a 
great deal, and some of 
those changes had to be 
included. “The Cold War 
had ended, the Berlin 
Wall had come down. 
Lots of things had 
says Wilson, 
“so we had to confront 
some of those changes. 
We took Bond, and I 
guess some people would 
say we updated him. We 
were always contempo- 
rary, and we just made 
another contemporary 
film in light of the change 


changed,” 


of circumstances.” 

Although the world was changing, 
Bond himself didn’t need to be changed 
too significantly in order to exist in the 
‘90s. The heroic archetype was already 
well-established, so why mess with suc- 
cess? “I think of James Bond 
as being a pretty consistent 
character,” Wilson says. “Like 
anyone who lives in his 
world, he’s not unaffected by 
it. He’s mostly the same char- 
acter as always, with pretty 
much the same ideas. The world has 
changed around him, so it’s how this 
character interacts with the present 
world.” 

Wilson originally joined the Bond 
team as a legal-administrator in 1972, 
before becoming assistant to the produc- 
er on The Spy Who Loved Me. He moved 
up to executive producer on Moonraker, 


a position he kept for the next two films, 
as well as co-writing For Your Eyes Only, 
Octopussy, A View to a Kill, The Living 
Daylights and Licence to Kill. Wilson 
became co-producer with his stepfather, 
the late Albert “Cubby” Broccoli on A 


“This idea of a renegade media baron 
is quite an intriguing one.” 


View to a Kill, continuing with The Living 
Daylights and Licence to Kill. When Bond 
returned after a six-year absence with 
GoldenEye, Wilson produced the success- 
ful vehicle with Barbara Broccoli. 

For the latest Bond adventure, Wilson 
and Broccoli enlisted the services of vet- 
eran director Roger Spottiswoode, 
whose résumé boasts a number of big- 


budget action-adventures and critically 
acclaimed dramas. Previous Bond direc- 
tors include Terence Young (Dr. No, From 
Russia With Love, Thunderball), Guy 
Hamilton (Goldfinger, Diamonds Are For- 
ever, Live and Let Die, The Man With the 
Golden Gun), John Glen (For Your 
Eyes Only, Octopussy, A View to a 
Kill, The Living Daylights, Licence 
to Kill) and Martin Campbell, 
who helmed GoldenEye. As Wil- 
son explains, getting the right 
director to work on a Bond film 
is extremely important. “We're looking 
for people who have a British sensibility 
and an ability to make interesting films, 
not necessarily action-adventure films,” 
says Wilson, “someone who’s practical, 
likes Bond, likes the idea of being a Bond 
director. We have a strong production 
team, a strong art department anda very 
strong special FX department, second 
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unit—each one of these is J 
absolutely indispensable for 
the smooth operation of a film, 
and we’re very lucky because 
we have a good crew who 
make it all possible.” 


nother —_ necessary 
ingredient in any 
successful Bond film 
is a larger-than-life 
villain to offer 007 some formi- 
dable and deadly opposition. 
Among previous antagonists 
were Dr. No, Auric Goldfinger, 
Ernst Stavro Blofeld and Scara- 
manga—just to name a few 
from Bond's rogues gallery. 

In Tomorrow Never Dies, 
Jonathan Pryce plays media 
mogul Elliot Carver—a less 
splashy villain perhaps, but 
certainly lethal in his own way. 
“Villains come in all stripes, 
and having a good actor who under- 
stands the part is a fairly important 
aspect of it. I think Jonathan is going to 
be one of the best and most memorable 
villains we’ve ever had. People didn’t 
know who Gert Frobe was, and when 
they found out he was going to be 
Goldfinger, he didn’t seem particularly 
threatening, but in some people’s eyes, 
he turned out to be the greatest villain of 
them all. 

“Certainly, this idea of a renegade 
media baron is quite an intriguing one, 
and has some historical parallels—some 
people believe that the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War was started by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and his newspapers. I 
think people are a little bit suspicious 
about the vertical integration of these 
huge media companies today, where 
they have huge film studios, TV net- 
works, satellites and newspapers.” 

And finally, there’s the “Bond Girl,” 
one of the more controversial elements 
of a Bond film in the politically correct 
‘90s. True to formula, the producers 
have included two femme fatales in 
Tomorrow Never Dies: the stunning Paris 
(Carver’s wife and Bond’s old flame) 
played by Teri Hatcher, and Wai Lin 
(Michelle Yeoh), a tough Chinese agent 
who turns out to be an eastern counter- 
part to James Bond. 

“She’s not the feminine equivalent, 
she is the flip side of James Bond,” Wilson 
clarifies. “She has a very different style 
about her, and a different attitude. They 
have to team up temporarily, and they 
make a good pair. Michelle is a big star 
in the Far East, but this should make her 
even more popular in the West.” 

Working on a Bond film comes with 
its own set of unique problems, includ- 
ing the obligatory rumors. With Golden- 
Eye, those stories were countered by the 
novelty of a brand-new James Bond, but 
on Tomorrow Never Dies, the journalistic 
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Staying true to tradition, there are two “Bond G 
Tomorrow Never Dies: seductive femme fatale Paris and 


gloves are off. British tabloids—never 
noted for their gentility—have delighted 
in reporting that the film was behind 
schedule, director Spottiswoode wasn’t 


tough Chinese agent Wai Lin (pictured), 


final cost will be that far off from what 
we started out with. It’s what might be 
expected.” 

Some of those press reports may be 


speaking to writer Bruce 
Feirstein, and Pryce wasn’t 
happy with his role. 

For Wilson, it’s just busi- 
ness as usual. As _ the 
world’s longest-running 
and most successful action- 
adventure franchise, the 
newest James Bond film 
attracts gossip like 007 
attracts women. Wilson 
refers to a moment in the 
movie to illustrate the point. 
“We have Jonathan as Carv- 
er, debriefing all his people, 
and the scene ends with him 
looking gleefully at all his 


henchmen, saying, ‘There’s J 


no news like bad news!’ 
That encapsulates the 


media—who reports good | 


news? People are very sus- 
picious because that’s what 
the old communist bloc 
countries used to do in their 
newspapers. In our particu- 
Jar case, whatever’s hap- 
pening, whether it’s 
rewrites, disagreements or 
production problems, it’s all 
talked about, because peo- 
ple are interested in that 
aspect. 

“We've got our delivery 
date and a very short post- 
production period, and 
everyone is under enor- 
mous pressure. Things have 
to work right. I’m very 
happy with what I’m see- 
ing. People say we’re over 
budget; well, what is over 
budget? I don’t think our 


Wilson and 
co-producer 
Barbara 
Broccoli 
wanted a 
director who 
had “an 
ability to 
make 
interesting 
films, not 
necessarily 
action- 
adventure 
films.” 
Action is 
abundant 


- 


007 and Wai Lin...debrief. Wilson says of 
Michelle Yeoh’s character, “She’s not the 
feminine equivalent, she’s the flip side of 
James Bond.” 


fueled by the fact that Wilson 
and Broccoli brought in Feirstein 
to do rewrites on the script, and 
had him on hand for much of 
principal photography. “I know, 
he has been here too long!” jokes 
Wilson. “Roger, by the way, likes 
to have the writer around, 
because he thinks that’s helpful. 

“We're going to be finished 
with the film pretty soon, so 
Bruce can’t stick around much 
longer! It’s a situation where we 
were asked to deliver a picture 
on a certain date, because it’s 
very important to the distributor. 
So, we have to start the picture 
before we would normally be 
prepared to start, and because of 
that, we struggle all the way 
along. We haven't added sets or 
changed the storyline; it’s all 
about playing with the scenes, 
getting all the characters right. When 
you're shooting out of sequence like 
this, you must keep track of where you 
are when you start changing things. You 
have to know what you’ve already shot 
so you don’t change that, and it 
becomes a tricky situation. 

“On the last film, we only 
brought Bruce in for a week or 
two, but that was because we 
had the script finished before 
we started. We didn’t have that 
situation this time, for a variety of rea- 
sons. This film is also bigger and more 
complex than GoldenEye.” 


hen moviegoers get to see the 
finished product in their local 
cinema, Wilson believes those 


ridiculous stories will quickly be put to 
rest. “Michelle has really 
come through excellently, 
and that will be somewhat 
of a surprise. We have a 
different person for Bond 
to deal with, and their rela- 
tionship works really well. 
It's kind of a feisty relation- 
ship. Jonathan Pryce also 
comes off really well, and 
I’m happy about that. It’s 
one of the areas that was 
rewritten most recently, 
which is part of the reason 
that Bruce is around. The 
film is hanging together; 
all the scenes work. The 
scope of the picture is big, 
and that’s one of the things 
I’m pleased about.” 

That said, the ever- 
pragmatic Wilson is reluc- 
tant to make any 
predictions about where 
Tomorrow Never Dies will 
ultimately rank in the hier- 
archy of James Bond films. 
"It’s going to be a good 


film, and people are going to be happy 
with it. I would say in terms of the film’s 
scope and the way it affected the Bond 
franchise, we're in a situation where you 
had The Spy Who Loved Me and then 


“We're in snow, we’re in Eurotrash, 
hi-tech urban centers, we’re in 
Asia...It’s a three-ring circus.” 


Moonraker—where there was a big jump 
in the size of the pictures. This picture is 
very much in the same kind of parallel 
world; I think of Bond living ina parallel 
world, not a real world, where things are 
a little brighter, a little more tense, but 
they coincide with the real world. Tomor- 
row Never Dies is the size and scope of 


Regarding tabloid coverage, Wilson retorts 
“There’s no news like bad news.” Bond 
alway ends up in the newspaper—especi 
if he falls prey to this press. 


something like Moonraker.” 

Of course one of the disadvantages to 
being part of a long-running franchise 
like James Bond is you're only as good 
as your last film. For Wilson, that means 
talking about the inevitable 
follow-up to Tomorrow Never 
Dies long before the closing 
credits have finished running. 
“We started working with the 
writer before we had deliv- 
ered the last film,” says 
Michael Wilson, who’s now used to the 
hectic schedule, and can even joke about 
it. “I remember the day Barbara [Broc- 
coli] said to me, ‘We have 22 weeks to 
deliver this film,’ and I said, ‘Yes, but we 
have 59 weeks before we're in pre-pro- 
duction on the next one!’ That’s much 
more intimidating.” 


— 


rier’ 


perilous by the stuntmen. Instead, there’s dazzlingly dangerous aerial action. 


riting these films is like 
putting together a big puz- 
zle,” says screenwriter 
Bruce Feirstein of his work 
on James Bond’s adventures. “You're 
continually going back and forth and 
figuring out, ‘We'll put this here, and 
that there,’ and then you go back in 
afterwards and sprinkle it with toys.” 

Tomorrow Never Dies is 
Feirstein’s second Bond film, 
following GoldenEye, for 
which he did some rewrites. “I 
had been brought in at the 
very end of the last film, four 
months before production, to add some 
jokes and give Bond some flavor; they 
didn’t feel that the film had quite come 
forward into the ’90s.” 

While he was doing a final polish on 
Pierce Brosnan’s debut 007 vehicle, the 
idea for the next film was born. “When 
we were finishing GoldenEye,” he 
explains, “I went to producer Michael 
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: aan eS) ee “ > * fae ? 
The pre-credits sequence Bruce Feirstein originally wrote involved an ice climb, but it was dubbed too 


To further shake, not 
just stir, the successful 
007 formula, 


Tomorrow N. 


Wilson and said, ‘I have an idea for the 
next film.’ This was in November '94, 
and I said four words to Michael and 
Barbara Broccoli. ‘Hong Kong media 
baron.’ GoldenEye came out in Thanks- 
giving ‘95, and in January 1, 1996, I came 
to London and Michael and I began 
beating out the parameters of this story. 

“T started out as a journalist,” adds 


“T know what it’s like to sit there and 


type the word ‘Bond.’ ” 


Feirstein of the story’s inspiration. “So, 
the film started with one sentence, 
where Carver looks at Bond and says, 
‘We're both men of action, Mr. Bond, but 
your era is passing. Words are the new 
weapons, satellites are the new artillery.’ 

“I went away and wrote from March 
to August, turning in my first draft in 
August. Roger Spottiswoode came on 


er Dies 
includes Wai Lin 
(Michelle Yeoh), 
“someone female 
who’s every bit 
Bond’s equal.” 


board as director in September or Octo- 
ber. Now, all big action films have mullti- 
ple writers, so as these things go all the 
time, other people added other things, 
then I was brought back to do the final 
script, the one we’re shooting.” 
Feirstein is matter-of-fact when dis- 
cussing the subject of different writers 
working on a script. “As a screenwriter, 
the first draft is your baby and 
that’s it, but if you want to 
work in this business, you 
know that the script gets hand- 
ed off and it becomes the direc- 
tor’s vision. There is a trade-off 
that goes on and you understand that. 
Big changes are made. But when I was 
brought back, I made it very simple: I’m 
not Pierce’s writer; I’m not Michael's 
writer; I am the writer of the film. It’s not 
about fighting for what I want. It’s like 
your kid grows up and goes away. At 
that point, you’re the film’s writer, so 
you just turn around and make the best 


i] movie possible. Film is really a 
i collaborative medium, and 
you absolutely cannot say, ‘I 
want it my way!’ 

“As the writer, you are ser- 
vicing 100 different require- 
¥ments; it comes down to 
locations, actors, the director’s 
vision. There was a terrific pre- 
credits sequence originally 
written for this film, one of the 
first things I wrote, and it 
involved an ice climb. I loved 
it; I adored it, but the simple 
truth is, the stuntman looked 
at it and said, ‘This is far too 
dangerous.’ The film was 
going to begin with Bond 
climbing this ice fall some- 
where in Norway, but we 
couldn’t do it. As a grown-up, 
you can’t pout. You just have 
to say that your job is to help 
the production. The first draft 


How does Bond get into these jams? I's 
thanks to writers like Feirstein, who points 
to the inspiration of 007 creator Ian Fleming, 
and series screenwriter Richard Maibaum, 


is the ego draft, but sometimes you have 
to put that aside.” 


he many different colored pages 
\ of Feirstein’s shooting script are 
clear testament to the number of 
changes a Bond story must undergo 
during production, sometimes right up 
to the last minute. The reasons for those 
changes are varied and complex, espe- 
cially for such an internationally suc- 
cessful franchise as James Bond. “You're 
very cognizant of writing for the world. 
I had talked to Michael at one point 
about doing a sequence in Vietnam, and 
that was an element of intrigue for 
America. 

“In one of the scenes we were just 
shooting, Bond is in a helicopter with 
Wai Lin and he’s looking at Carver’s 
building. There were two versions of it. 
In one version, she says, ‘It looks like 
Carver is throwing another party,’ and 
it’s this big building with the banner and 
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Notes Feirstein, “I can’t imagine what it’s like for Pierce Brosnan 


to walk around and be James Bond.” 


he says, ‘I think this time, it’s for us.’ The 
other one was, ‘Another Carver build- 
ing; If I didn’t know better, I would say 
the man has an edifice complex!’ We did 
both of them, but one was better for the 
international market. We do films for the 
world. In GoldenEye, there’s a line when 
Bond comes out of the helicopter and he 
says, ‘The things we do for frequent 
flyer mileage.’ | kept arguing for that, 
even though I knew it would only play 
in America. These films are enormously 
collaborative, and 
the two producers 
are in with me all 
the time, and 
sometimes it’s bru- 
tal in a good way. 
On the last film, I 
went through 30 
drafts of ‘You’re a 
sexist, misogynist dinosaur.’ ” 

An additional pressure on Feirstein 
while writing Tomorrow Never Dies was 
not having the excitement of a brand 
new Bond for this film. That meant find- 
ing different and imaginative ways of 
attracting moviegoers this time around. 
“Before the last one, they had a six-year 
hiatus, and there was a tremendous nov- 
elty in having a new Bond, and the film 
delivered. 

“In this one, Pierce very much want- 
ed to peel away the layers of the charac- 
ter. | wanted to see old girl friends; that 
was something that intrigued me, 
because I wanted to write a line where a 
woman looks at him and says, ‘Not this 
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“What's the scariest 
thing today? A huge, 
world-dominating 
media mogul.” 


time; I am not ending up on another raft 
with you in the middle of the Seychelles 
Islands!’ That went through so many 
variations; at one point, Moneypenny 
looks over her shoulder and says, ‘Did- 
n’t you end up on a raft with that 
woman, in the middle of the Seychelles 
Islands?’ Paris [the Teri Hatcher charac- 
ter] was in the first draft, and she has 
changed for the better, with input from 
Roger and everyone. I was always 
intrigued and I know Pierce was 
intrigued about his 
‘character.’ The thing 
about Bond is he’s 
human. I love the 
character only 
because, like every- 
one else, I was one of 
those little boys who 
went to see Goldfin- 
ger and you see Goldfinger and it’s about 
the car, the naked girl painted gold and 
Oddijob. 

“Anyway, about peeling back the lay- 
ers of the character, that’s when it start- 
ed to come together. Pierce very much 
wanted to play a [character-revealing] 
scene like that, and I very much wanted 
to see that scene. Carver comes into it 
this way: What is the scariest thing 
today? 1 thought the scariest, most 
believable maniac would be a huge, 
world-dominating media mogul. 
There’s a small homage to Citizen Kane, 
where Carver says, ‘Thus, I offer my 
declaration of principles to the world.’ 
That’s where Carver comes from.” 


ne of Feirstein’s most impor- 
tant achievements on Tomor- 
row Never Dies is creating a 
compelling and well-devel- 
oped villain in the guise of media giant 
Elliot Carver. The writer gives a large 
part of the credit to actor Jonathan Pryce; 
the two worked very closely in develop- 
ing and refining Carver into a three- 
dimensional creation. “I had worked for 
New York Magazine, TV Guide and Fox, so 
I had actually seen some of these media 
moguls, even though Carver isn’t based 
on any of them. You pick and choose; it’s 
not based on anyone in particular. 
“There was also a language I wanted 
to use for him, which is a military lan- 
guage. I wanted him to be very formal 
and for everyone to refer to him as ‘Mr.’ 


As in past movie missions, Bond must deal with some secondary bad guys as well. 
In this case, it’s nasty Dr. Kaufman (Vincent Schiavelli). 


And I wanted almost 
a one-word exclama- 
tion: ‘Excellent!’ 
‘Outstanding!’ no 
matter what he said. 
That came from the 
military, the way that 
fighter pilots always 
talked. It was a fun 
character to write.” 

Another — major 
innovation in Tomor- 
row never Dies is the 
creation of Wai Lin, 
played by Michelle 
Yeoh. Instead of 
being yet another 
sexy but vulnerable 
Bond girl, Wai Lin is actually Bond’s 
Chinese counterpart. “We had an idea 
on the last film,” says Feirstein, “that the 
world has changed and Bond hasn't, so 
every scene was about putting Bond ina 
situation where everything is different: 
His boss is now a woman, the KGB 
agent is now an arms dealer, his ex-part- 
ner has now gone over and is an enemy 
spy, the woman is a computer program- 
mer and is beautiful and smart, and we 
begin to talk about his life. 

“There’s a line that got cut in Golden- 
Eye, which is about how a license to kill 
is also a certificate to die, but it was too 
purple so we took it out. There is a scene 
on the beach with Izabella Scorupco 
[who plays Natalya], where he says a 
license to kill is ‘what keeps me alive, 
and she says, ‘No, it’s what keeps you 


M (Dame Judi 
Dench) 
returns to 
oversee 007’s 
exploits. 
Feirstein is 
proud of first 
bringing 
Bond's new 
boss to frosty 
life in 
GoldenEye. 


The writer’s stint on Tomorrow Never 
Dies began as they were finishing 
GoldenEye (pictured). His four-word 
pitch to the producers: “Hong Kong 
media baron.” 


It was 
Feirstein’s 
idea to make a 
media mogul 
the villain of 
the piece, 
though Elliot 
Carver 
(Jonathan 
Pryce) isn’t 
based on any 
real person in 


alone.’ That sets a platform for the next 
movie. Famke Janssen as Xenia Onatopp 
was incredibly perverse in GoldenEye, so 
this time, we gave him an old girl friend, 
and also someone female who’s every 
bit Bond's equal.” 

Feirstein is delighted with the way 
that Tomorrow Never Dies is turning out. 
“The motorcycle chase is fabulous,” he 
enthuses. “I look outside and see that 
construction we're using to jump the 
motorcycle over the helicopter, and I 
shake my head and think, ‘What have I 
done?’ 

“You look at the Carver stuff, the 
opening credit sequence, the gag with 
the plane—in the first draft, the plane 
came in overhead and Bond shot it 
down, but technically we found out it 
wasn’t possible, and I look at the scene 
now and say, ‘What was I thinking?’ A 
year ago, I wrote that Carver would 
have a large circular media center, and | 
walk in and can’t believe it’s there, or in 
that level of detail. When we shot in the 
recording studio, there was a phone 
book down there, and it was a Hamburg 
phone book. Somebody actually went 
and got a Hamburg phone book! That's 
a weird thing, when you walk around 
and see that kind of detail.” 

In the end, one of the biggest thrills of 
writing a James Bond film is just that: 
putting words into the mouth of the 
world’s greatest secret agent. “I know 
what it’s like to sit there and type the 
word ‘Bond,’ ” says Bruce Feirstein, 
“and of course you come to the sentence 


particular 


where you say, ‘The name is Bond, 
James Bond,’ and then you say, ‘A marti- 
ni, shaken, not stirred.’ You write this 
and you think Ian Fleming and screen- 
writer Richard Maibaum are looking 
over your shoulder. Every time I get 
stuck, I wonder what would Maibaum 
do? If you read the books, there’s no 
humor in them. The humor comes from 
Maibaum, he and ‘Cubby’ Broccoli were 
the geniuses, and in GoldenEye, I think I 
came close two or three times, but 
Maibaum was in a league of his own. 

“T can’t imagine what it’s like for 
Pierce to walk around and be James 
Bond, especially here in England, where 
it’s all-pervasive. The first time I wrote 
the draft for this movie, I remember typ- 
ing the line, ‘This is James Bond, British 
secret service agent 007,’ and then I 
walked around London thinking, ‘I’m 
writing James Bond!’ ” a 
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Pierce Brosnan “is getting 
Bond right.” The director’s 
delighted by his confident, 
easygoing leading man. 


By JOE NAZZARO 


atching Roger Spottiswoode 
supervise the final prepara- 
tions on a particularly difficult 


stunt sequence, one is reminded of the 
old Rudyard Kipling adage: “If you can 
keep your head when all about you are 
losing theirs...” It’s not strictly true, and 
yet the veteran director seems astonish- 
ingly low-key, considering the fact that 
several dozen people have just spent an 
entire day setting up a shot that will take 
up less than a minute of running time. 
Having worked on numerous action- 
adventure epics in the past, Spottis- 
woode was a natural choice to direct the 
latest James Bond adventure. He began 
on British documentaries and commer- 
cials before embarking on a feature film 
career in the early 1970s, as a film editor 
for legendary director Sam Peckinpah. 
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After a decade of editing or co-editing 
such classics as Straw Dogs, Pat Garrett 
and Billy the Kid, Hard Times, The Gambler 
and The Getaway, and acting as associate 
producer on Who'll Stop the Rain?, Spot- 
tiswoode turned to directing. 

He made his directorial debut with 
Terror Train, followed by The Pursuit of 
D.B. Cooper, Under Fire, The Best of Times, 
Shoot to Kill, Turner and Hooch and Air 
America. He also directed such TV 
movies as The Renegades, The Last Inno- 
cent Man, Time Flies When You're Alive, 
Third Degree Burn, Hiroshima, Murder 
Live and the Emmy-nominated And The 
Band Played On. 

Spottiswoode was busy developing a 
pair of independent feature projects 
when the opportunity to direct Tomorrow 
Never Dies first arose. “I was setting up 


As always, the action’s explos 
Me « ——™ 


ive in a 007 adventure. 
Se at “ 


} Action film veteran 
Roger Spottiswoode 1 
takes the helm for 

Tomorrow Never Dies. 


Noriega, as well as an English period film 
called The Spire, based on the William 
Golding novel, when I got a call from 
[007 producers] Barbara Broccoli and 
Michael Wilson. 
“We met a couple of times, and they 
had a script they wanted to change a lot, 
but they first wanted a director 
involved. They offered it to me, and I Elliot Carver 
thought it would be challenging and an (Jonathan 
enormous amount of fun to do. I had ik od Pryce), says 
been making serious films for a while, so f . Spottiswoode, 
I thought it would be enjoyable to make is “a global 
something entirely about entertainment ; villain who 
and giving people a tremendous ride. doesn’t have a 
You get to use an incredible number of : volcano some- 
toys [in this movie] and have a lot of fun, where to blow 
so yes, it is challenging, but very inter- os ; up the world.” 
esting.” ; He employs 
Aside from the usual problems of ‘ the media for 
destruction. 


- 
e 


: 
fs 
‘ 


. 


“Fora while, theré was a Chinese 007,” says 
Spottiswoade, referring to Michelle Yeoh’s Wai 
Lin, “She can take care of herself.” 


working on an ambitious, action-laden 
blockbuster, Spottiswoode also had to 
deal with the British tabloid press, who 
delighted in running stories hinting at 
problems with the production. Many 
directors would be annoyed at reports of 
delays, disputes and disarray, but for 
Spottiswoode, who has worked with the 
likes of Sylvester Stallone, Mel Gibson, 
Gene Hackman and Tom Hanks, that 
sort of nonsense comes with the territo- 
ry. “I can’t imagine how one could do a 
film that has lots of new scenes and 
stunts that haven’t ever been done 
before, plus complete 
changes to the script so 
that Hong Kong is no 
longer the premise, and 
not have a few prob- 
lems. There is so much 
to do that inevitably there are areas 
where one disagrees, but if everything is 
sweetness and light, something is wrong 
anyway. 

“For me, it has been business as 
usual,” Spottiswoode says. “I have a 
really nice cast, so that’s a real pleasure, 
and a terrific crew, some of whom have 
done this before, others we’ve brought 


in from the States. I don’t think there are 
any problems. That all comes from the 
English tabloids, and if they have no 
story, they make one up. Filming has 
actually gone pretty well. We went to 
Thailand on schedule, we shot for three 
weeks there and got back on schedule, 
we're going to open on schedule, so on 
the whole, we've really been lucky.” 
Spottiswoode uses the Thailand 
shoot as an example of the enormous 
obstacles to be overcome with a film of 
this magnitude. “We originally planned 
to go to Saigon, to Vietnam, and shoot. 


“Tl wanted Tomorrow Never Dies to be a 
little grittier and harder-edged.” 


We got permission and spent a lot of 
time and money going there, and then at 
the last minute, the Hanoi government 
changed its mind and reneged. [Second 
unit director] Vic Armstrong, I and sev- 
eral others who had worked in Thailand 
before learned at the Heathrow Airport 
that all our locations were gone. We 
were on our way to Saigon for the last 


scouting trip a few weeks before shoot- 
ing. 

FW spent an hour in the coffee bar 
wondering what to do. I think we all felt 
we should not go back into London and 
regroup, but that we should follow our 
instincts and instead of going to Hanoi, 
go to Bangkok, where we thought we 
would find the locations and we knew 
we would find a big sup- 
port group. So, we went 
straight to Bangkok, and a 
week later, we had every- 
thing in place, all the loca- 
tions, the crew. It was 
absolutely amazing: to suddenly lose 
your major location on a film and then 
replace it in five days, 8,000 miles away.” 


Ithough one of the trademarks 
of any Bond film is a healthy 
dose of exciting action, Spot- 
tiswoode is quick to point out 
the compelling cast of characters in 
Tomorrow Never Dies. “When you do 
these films, the studio tells you they 
want this the same, and that, and that. 
But I thought it was high time we had a 
terrific lady who would be as active and 
smart as Bond, and in fact we have two 
of them. We have Teri [Hatcher as Paris], 
who plays Bond’s old girl friend, and we 


| have Michelle Yeoh, who’s Wai Lin, his 


Chinese equivalent in a way—she has 
her own Q shop and so forth. She’s very 


"=| able; she can take care of herself, she can 


be his partner in this, so for a while, 
there was a Chinese 007. I think we’ve 
gotten a lot out of it. It has changed the 


It looks like Vietnam, but it isn’t. When 
the Hanoi government nixed the 
previously approved location lensing, 
Spottiswoode and team opted for 
Thailand as a Saigon substitute. 


film. Tomorrow Never Dies is not set in the 
‘60s, it’s set in the late 90s.” 

Another hallmark of a successful 
Bond venture is the villain; the bigger, 
the better. For the role of Elliot Carver, 
the smooth-talking media mogul who 
creates international incidents in order 
to report them on his news services, the 
filmmakers cast  classically-trained 
Jonathan Pryce. Finding an actor who 
can tread the line between realism and 
larger-than-life villainy is no easy task, 
but Spottiswoode is delighted with 
Pryce. “There are some rather larger- 
than-life real people,” the director elabo- 
rates. “The 007 films before have been 
on a level of fantasy, separated so far 
from reality that I 
thought they were los- 


ing their edge, feeling “Tomorrow Never Dies is not set in the 


very dated. It was 

important to have a con- 

temporary villain, and 

that was something the 

original script absolutely had, it had a 
terrific villain—a media mogul who was 
just going a step further, in the way that 
William Randolph Hearst did by start- 
ing the Spanish-American War. 

“I thought it was a reasonable step; 
from somebody who sells news to some- 
body who manufactures incidents to sell 
more news. It was a villain based closer 
to reality but still a very rich, terrific 
character, and Jonathan is wonderful in 
the part. The character is big, but he 
absolutely works. This is a global villain 
who doesn’t have a volcano somewhere 
to blow up the world and 200 blonde 
girls to run it. This character is much 
smarter and much more specific. He has 
a public world and a public face as the 
head of a large media corporation with 
satellites and newspapers everywhere, 
but he also has a private group of people 


“There’s an enormous amount of action,” Spottiswoode announces. 
“Our opening sequence in the Pyrenees is just stunning.” 


who do the dirty work, which is not an 
unknown situation.” 

Finally, there’s Pierce Brosnan, who 
plays the enduring secret agent. Spottis- 
woode has worked. with his share of 
superstars, and says Brosnan is the gen- 
uine article. “He has great ease, confi- 
dence and grace, and he knows that he 
knows how to do it. Pierce is very open 
to suggestions about new things, but 
he’s at that point where the success of 
the last one [assured him] that he’s get- 
ting Bond right. He’s great to work with, 
success or no success. I knew him slight- 


it’s set in the late 90s.” 


ly before this, and success doesn’t seem 
to have made a blind bit of difference to 
him. 

“With this type of film, you can get 
lucky or unlucky. I was extraordinarily 
lucky with Tom Hanks [Turner and 
Hooch] and Sidney Poitier [Shoot to Kill], 
so Pierce fits right into that tradition; 
he’s very good and easy to work with, 
and at the same time, he has done his 
homework. He's just a complete person, 
there’s no story about him.” 


ith Tomorrow Never Dies, 
Spottiswoode had a dual 
challenge: not only to make 
the best Bond adventure he 
possibly can, but also to try and outdo 
the 17 previous 007 films. “It’s harder 
and harder to impress action fans,” the 
director concedes. “Jim Cameron did 


True Lies, which was kind of a Bond pic- 
ture, and the ante keeps going up. More 
and more people are making big action 
films and you have to come up with 
fresh gags and fresh action each time.” 

Nevertheless, Spottiswoode feels that 
his film delivers the goods—and then 
some. “We have car and bike chases that 
are both very unusual, but we also some 
terrific character moments as well. 
There’s a wonderful scene with Pierce 
and an assassin, and a very good one 
with him and Teri, and with our villain. 
There’s quite a variety, and I’m encour- 
aged by the way it’s all 
looking. 

“There’s an enormous 
amount of action; our 
opening sequence in the 
Pyrenees is just stunning, 
and there’s another scene 
with a sinking ship that involved work 
in tanks and models. We shot with the 
Royal Navy down in Portsmouth and 
used many of their people, and they 
were really good. It’s a film that has a 
very direct story, but happens to go to 
many interesting places. We have a 
tremendous character in Pierce, and he 
has that wonderful sense of irony. I think 
people will see that the character has 
come along since GoldenEye.” 

Roger Spottiswoode looks forward to 
the public’s reaction to Tomorrow Never 
Dies, a project he has worked very hard 
on to give it his own unique vision. “It 
has worked very well, because I also felt 
that some of the films had become too 
fantastical, and I wanted this one to be a 
little grittier and harder-edged. It’s more 
modern and contemporary, but it’s still a 
James Bond film.” 4 
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60s, 


From the Q-Branch Archives 


or the very first time, and with ref- | British Secret Service and its operatives. | became part of the collection. 
Freer to the Official Secrets Act, | Some were actually created by oppo- It should be noted that all of the mate- 

the British Secret Service and Eon | nents (known colloquially as “the bad } rial included in this JAMES BOND 007 
Productions have opened the vaults of | guys”), but now reside as classified evi- | TECHNICAL JOURNAL represent the 


the Q-Branch Archives and original photos, designs, art- — 
allowed publication of the “T never joke about my work, 007.” needa or ere aa 
On the four gatefold posters through Tomorrow Never Dies). 


(both opposite and following page 42) | dence in the Q-Branch Archives follow- | All material was provided by Eon Pro- 
and the intervening pages are pictured | ing the bad guys’ inevitable defeats. | ductions. Absolutely nothing has been 
various gadgets, weapons, devices and | Other miscellaneous items, neither Q- | re-created, redesigned or fabricated for 
vehicles. Many, of course, were devised | Branch nor villainous in origin, were | publication here. 

by Q-Branch for the exclusive use of the | somehow pivotal to past missions and These are the Q-guaranteed originals. 


The head of Q-Branch is the legendary Q (Desmond S ae 
Llewelyn), surrounded by just a few of his gadgets, 
devices and weapons. 


Desmond 
QO 


By JOE NAZZARO 


‘m not very good with gadgets. I 

really am not,” admits Desmond 

Llewelyn. It’s a somewhat surpris- 

ing disclosure from the actor, who is 
so thoroughly identified worldwide 
with the role of Q, MI6’s hi-tech gad- 
geteer. In Tomorrow Never Dies, the 82- 
year-old Llewelyn makes his sixteenth 
appearance in the Bond series, this time 
outfitting 007 with a new, device-laden 
BMW. 

“It’s always rather fascinating,” notes 
Llewelyn, recalling the number of times 
he has suffered from Q’s reputation as a 
savvy inventor, “because I’ve been in so 
many Bond films, I’m recognized all 
over the place. But people are awfully 
good; they don’t bother me, although I 
notice one or two double-takes. I’m 
much more conscious of it when I’m 
with somebody who says, ‘They keep 
looking at you,’ but they never med- 
dle—until something goes wrong. 

“In the undergrounds [subways] in 
England,” says the actor, “you have this 
ticket that you push into a machine, it 
comes out and the barrier opens. Well, 
10-to-1, mine always sticks! I don’t know 
why. I watch and everybody goes 
through and I don’t, and then after 
something like that, people say, ‘Well, I 
thought you would be able to make it 
work,’ and that sort of breaks the bound- 
ary between us.” 

Even after all these years, Llewelyn is 
still amazed at the number of people 
who confuse the actor with the character 
he plays. “Unfortunately, it’s not just the 
general public, but it’s directors, casting 
directors and everybody else, because 
I’m absolutely stuck as Q and nobody 
thinks I can do anything else. After all, I 
am an actor. I’ve been an actor for 60-odd 
years. During my first year in the the- 
ater, I did 40-50 plays, so I do play differ- 
ent characters, but I can’t get anybody to 
realize that.” 

Tomorrow Never Dies is a bit quieter 
gadget-wise for Q, but 
Llewelyn enjoyed his work 
on the film, including his 
disguise as an Avis agent 
who gives Bond the new 
car. “We have one or two 
gadgets in this one, including the new 
BMW. I don’t think there are that many 
gadgets I give him in this film, because 
many of the gadgets are in the car. In 
most of the films, I never quite know 
what happens until I see it, because I 
don’t always describe all the gadgets 
and they get away with it by saying, 


Llewelyn 


In real life, he’s all 
thumbs with machines, 
but inthe British Secret 
Service, Desmond 
Llewelyn is the:master 
of gadgetry known as:Q. 


‘Look what Q sent us.’ ” 

There’s no doubt that Llewelyn is the 
senior statesman of the Bond series, hav- 
ing appeared in all but two of the films 
(Dr. No in 1962 and Live and Let Die in 
1973). The actor finds it incredible that 


“I’m not very good with gadgets.” 


fantasy. I remember somebody telling 
me, ‘You know, when I get really tired 
and absolutely worn out, I come in, pour 
myself a stiff drink and select a Bond 
video and all my troubles disappear.’ I 
still cannot understand why they don’t 
re-release the Bond films the- 
atrically; many people of 20 
and 25 have never seen Sean 
Connery in the cinema, and I 
just don’t understand why 
they don’t show them again. 


James Bond has continued through three | All the Bond films were meant to be seen 


decades of feature films, but “I think it’s 
what people want,” he says. “I have a 
long letter here from a Bond film fan. 
He’s a man of 30, who has written me 
two pages saying how much he enjoys 
the Bond films, which is really quite 
amazing. The point is that they are pure 


on the big screen.” 


ime has not erased Llewelyn’s 
Bond memories, and pressed 
for details, the actor can easily 
cite them, gadget and verse. “I 
do remember the Bond films especially, 
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jad ate nine) 


O 


n his mission From 
Russia With Love, 
007 Sean Connery 

used this special 


camera (with hidden 
microphone) to tape 


record Tatiana 


Romanova’s (Daniela 


‘\ 


Bianchi) testimony 
for evaluation by 
British Secret 
Service experts at 
the London HQ. 


~ 


007 Connery 
employed 
this four- 
minute 
oxygen 
rebreather, 
which closes 
to 
convenient 
pocket size, 
for a quick 
dip in Emilio 
Largo’s shark 
pool (from 
Thunderball). 


Before their historic 
struggle, 007 Connery 
and S.P.E.C.T.R.E. agent 
Red Grant (Robert 
Shaw) calmly discussed 
the standard issue 


| briefcase. As outfitted 


by Q-Branch, it is an 
ordinary leather case 
containing a .25 caliber 
AR-7 folding rifle 
w/infrared telescopic 
site, 20 rounds of 
ammunition and 50 gold 
sovereigns. Hidden in 
the side: a flat throwing 
knife. A magnetized can 
of talcum powder 
containing tear gas is set 
to explode if briefcase is 
improperly opened. 
Turn special catches 
horizontally to prevent 
gas explosion. 


Bond's 
underwater 

: camera 
Photographs 
‘in the dark, 
~ thanks to the 
infrared 
process. His 
watch is a 
waterproof 
geiger 
counter 
(from 
Thunderball). 


How to eliminate pursuing bad guys, Japanese Secret Service 
style (from You Only Live Twice): Catch their car with a magnet- 
equipped helicopter, snatch them off the road and into the air 


and then drop them into the ocean. 


When 007 George 
Lazenby had to break 
| into a safe, he 
employed this efficient 
automatic safe 
cracking device. It is 
also equipped with a 
separate document 
duplicator. (On Her 
Majesty's 

Secret 

Service) 


007 Roger Moore improvises a new use for his Q-Branch 
watch in Live & Let Die. Its hyper-intensified magnetic 
field is designed to deflect a bullet or in this case, 
magnetically deliver a confiscated weapon to Bond's 
hand. 


ae ee Eat, \ 
Bolas of death: A Q-Branch weapon under test in Argentina 
(from Moonraker). 


Another Q-Branch issue watch (from Moonraker): Activated 
by nerve impulses from 007 Moore's wrist muscles, it fires 
small darts. Equipped with 10 darts: five blue-tipped with 
armor-piercing heads, five red-tipped with a cyanide coating 
which causes death in 30 seconds. 


Another unique 
way for 007 to 
travel. Moore 
cruised to 
Octopussy’s HQ in 
this crocodile. 
Later, in A View to 
a Kill, Moofé 
piloted a 
submarine 
disguised as an 
iceberg (not 
pictured). 


To enter Ernst Stavro Blofeld’s volcanic hideout via its metallic : 

dome, 007 Connery used these handy suction cup climbing 4 ees ges 

devices. y,- A detonator and explosives used by 007 Timothy Dalton 
for aerial destruction in The Living Daylights. 


*) 


As modified by Q-Branch, Bond’s BMW (frém GoldenEye) 
has five forward gears, all-points radar, a'self-destruction 
system and per Q, “all the usual refinements.” Here, Q 
(Desmond Llewelyn) shows off the stinger missiles (located 
behind the headlights) to 007 Pierce Brosnan. 


=i 2 = ~N Limpet mines. Bond 
: wa : , and Wai Lin plant 
>} them on the stealth 
} ship. 


Bomb planted 
by 007 
Brosnan 
tor 
explosive 
excitement 
in 
GoldenEye. 


If necessary, Bond 


can improvise an Tv : 
explosion. 007 i 4 a ee p 
Brosnan employs Bee! oe 


this bomb-making : ¥ ——s 
kit: a grenade ina ? ca 5 Lo oS \ 
glass jar with ws 3 We \\ 


detonators, in 


\ 
= y VF 
Tomorrow Never y= “ 


Dies. | / 


These handcuffs chain Bond and Wai Lin | 
together, making their escape on motorcycle | 
from pursuing bad guys even more difficult. | 


Designs for the secret 
computer console located 
\ Bond's at Wai Lin’s bicycle shop, 
M.1.6 where she re-arms with 
identity weapons provided by the 
card. Chinese Secret Service. 
Truly a 
license to 
kill. 


S . 
~. - 
(inst 


newest 

iece (from 
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has flashing Wai Lin's earrings include a skeleton key (so 


-and removable = = “ Prosswe she can make her own handy ese ape). Her " 
‘er. 007 Brosnan sated o=- devia’ fom bracelet (above) fires a hook into a structure, \ a 
t to detonate his Bond's ils heavy-duty wire attachment allowing, her to 

vised bomb. I od - 


walk down walls. 


HALO suit. 
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" The modified Aston Martin DB-V as 
designed and built (first driven by 007 Sean 
Connery in Goldfinger). Its defense armanent 
includes a smoke screen, oil slick and 
machine guns. Bullet-proof rear shield and 
windows. Gear lever hides button for 
passenger ejector seat. Audiovisual tracking 
reception (range 150 miles) on dashboard for 
“homer” transmitting device (see design). 


.Dr. No fostered a fearful mirage of superstition to keep 
people off his island Crab Key—a fire-breathing dragon 
(actually a disguised vehicle and flame thrower). 


Cry havoc and let slip the sleds of 
undersea war—as designed and built 
for Thunderball's climactic ocean battle. 


oes. 


Ready for a quick getaway from 


pursuers? Strap on this jet-pack # : 
(used by Connery in Thunderball) 
for a short flight. 


A motorcycle of death. Used by 
Fiona Voipe (Luciana Paluzzi) 
to launch a fatal rocket attack at 
Count Lippe’s automobile in 
Thunderball. 


Thunderball antagonist Emilio Largo’s yacht, the intricately 
designed Disco Volante, hides a secret: It can jettison its 
pleasure boat shell to become a swift-moving hydrofoil. 


Miniature of Scaramanga’s flying car 
(used for effects shots) from The Man 
With the Golden Gun. 


The Little Nellie (from You Only Live Twice). Armed with two fixed N 
machine guns, synchronized to 200 yards. Two forward-firing rocket 
launchers on either side which fire heat-seeking missiles. Two flame 
guns firing astern with an 80-yard range. Two smoke ejectors. Also 
launches aerial mines. Flown by 007 Connery. 


~ " 
007— 


When 007 Moore needed to take a 
- quick spin out to Stromberg’s 

oceanic fortress in The Spy Who 

Loved Me, he relied on this jet ski. 


Prepared for action on land or under the sea is the Lotus Espirit, 
a car which doubles as a submarine (driven by 007 Roger Moore 
in The Spy Who Loved Me). It can fire carbon dioxide guns and 
launch mines: The miniature, used for effects filming, was built 
by Derek Meddings and his team. 


What better way to see the canals of 
Venice than this specially-built gondola 
-(piloted by 007 Moore in Moonraker). 


The miniatures for a hang-glider (complete with 
mini-007) and the Moonraker shuttle used for 
Moonraker’s effects filming (right). 


When Q and 007 
drop in on Khan’s 
fortresss to aid 
Octopussy’s forces, 
they use this patriotic 
hot air balloon. 


- 


The Acro-Star Bede Jet, a one-man “portable” jet with foldable 
wings, piloted—and later refueled—by 007 Moore in Octopussy. 


The modified Aston Martin with 
outrigger capability (as designed), 
perfect for an escape over an icy 
lake (as demonstrated in The 

~ Living Daylights). 


In The Living Daylights, 007 Timothy Dalton assists __, 
a defecting Russian out of Berlin the hard way—in 4 
this specially modified cleaning pod, rocketed « 
through a natural gas pipeline to freedom. 


For a spectacular GoldenEye chase, 007 Pierce Brosnan drives a 
tank. This miniature was used for effects shots. 


Whether at home or in the field 

(Octopussy’s Station 1 India), O 

is always ready with a quip and 

a gadget. 007 (Roger Moore) 

just Wants his jacket 
‘ 


And when 
007 (Timothy 
Dalton) loses 
his Licence to 

Kill, Q is 
there 
nonetheless, 
offering 
plastic 
explosive 
toothpaste 
and an alarm 
clock bomb 
“guaranteed 
to never 
wake up 
anyone who 
uses it.” 
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because I always had a very good time 
and the Bond cast and crew were such 
pleasant people to work with. Cubby 
Broccoli was absolutely terrific; he was a 
wonderful producer. On my first day of 
the first Bond film I did, From Russia 
With Love, there was Cubby, who intro- 
duced himself to me; so, I met the pro- 
ducer, which is something that a 
small-part actor never does. You usually 
meet the director but not the producer, 
but Cubby was always there.” 

And how did Llewelyn first land the 
role of Q those 30-odd years ago? “What 
happened was, the man who played 
Boothroyd, the character in Dr. No, was 
not available for From Russia With Love. 
My name was put up, and as I had 
worked with Terence Young, Russia’s 
director, on a film called They Were Not 
Divided. It was a matter of the devil he 
knew rather than the one he didn’t. 
What's interesting is the man who 
played Boothroyd, Peter Burton, was in 
that film too, as was Christopher Lee 
and many other people Terence later 
used.” 

The actor has fond memories of 
working with Connery, although they 
only had a few scenes together. “From 
Russia With Love was Sean’s second 
Bond film,” says Llewelyn, “and he was 
just an ordinary actor. He was helpful, 
because I was only playing a very small 
part, and he was the star of the film. We 
were down at the studios together, and I 
think we were the only people there 
with Bernard Lee [then playing M]. 
Working with Sean was a pleasure. All 


One o's 


new toys in 
Tomorrow 
Never Dies is 
another 
dly car for 
~007—in this 


case, a full = 


the Bond people have been marvelous. 
They were all highly competent and 
very professional actors.” 

One of the reasons that Llewelyn has 
enjoyed returning to the Bond series 
time and again is because of the family 
feeling shared by the cast and crew. “It’s 
definitely the Broccoli family. I was at 
the memorial for Cubby and it was quite 
amazing; the place was absolutely 
packed. He was something quite special 
in the film world, and that’s very much 
shown in the Bond films. It’s terrific that 
producers Michael Wilson and Barbara 
Broccoli have continued that tradition.” 

Llewelyn prefers not to compare the 
actors who have played James Bond 
over the years, but he doesn’t mind ven- 
turing an opinion about what makes a 
good Bond. “There’s no doubt about it, 
your favorite Bond is the one you saw 
first. | think Sean just grew into Bond, 
and Roger Moore had to change the 
character; he couldn’t and wouldn’t 
want to imitate Sean, so he introduced a 
lighter Bond and brought a more jaunty 
side to him. 

“Then of course, Timothy Dalton 
went back to the original Bond, and 
according to aficionados who read the 
Bond books, Timothy was 
Ian Fleming’s Bond, because 
Bond was not a very nice 
character; he hadn’t used all 
these quips. It made Timothy 
so right for the part. Pierce 
Brosnan has this fantastic 
Irish blarney charm, but they're all high- 
ly competent, extremely good actors. 
They’ve all had their stage training. Tim- 
othy is a stage actor; he has done Shake- 
speare and everything else.” 

The actor feels the series may have 
gone slightly astray with 1989’s Licence 
to Kill, the first film to deviate from the 
winning Bond formula. In Llewelyn’s 
opinion, “The reason that Licence to Kill 
wasn’t all that successful was because it 
was too real. Bond became a real person, 
and the villain wasn’t a member of 
SMERSH or SPECTRE; he was a really 
nasty piece of work who the Americans 
could certainly identify as being from 
South America. Many people said to me 
that it had lost its fantasy. Now, the last 
film, GoldenEye, had the fantasy back. 
Another fascinating thing about the 
Bond films is this—it has this fantasy, 
but at the base somewhere, there is truth. 

“T can remember Michael Wilson ask- 
ing me whether I ever understood what 
I was talking about, and he explained to 
me that if you exploded an atomic 
device 10 miles up in the air, you would 
not be able to use anything electronic; 
your toaster wouldn’t pop up and all 
that sort of thing. I wasn’t quite sure 
about this, and I asked an American 
computer expert who I knew, and he 
said, ‘Oh yes, that’s perfectly true.’ 
That’s the wonderful thing about the 


Bond films: you’re sit- 
ting there looking at this | 
load of rubbish, and sud- |§ 
denly you think, ‘That’s 
true!’ and before you 
have time to analyze it, 
you're looking at more 
rubbish. With this film, 
they have a stealth ship. 
When I first looked at 
the script, I thought it 
was fantasy, but it isn’t. 
The technology that 
works for the stealth 
plane would most likely 
work for a ship.” 


Ithough Llewe- 
lyn is a_ self- 
admitted failure 


with gadgets of all kinds, 
he enjoys researching 
new technology and 
how it relates to Q’s i 
work. “I remember ask- ue 
ing the watch people at Omega,” the 
actor cites one example, “about whether 
it was possible to have a laser in a watch, 
and they said, ‘We never say anything is 
impossible.’ There are so many gadgets 


“I’m absolutely stuck as Q, and 
nobody thinks I can do anything else.” 


in the Bond films that people think, ‘Oh, 
isn’t that a wonderful gadget?’ and 15 or 
20 years later, it’s on sale and every- 
body’s using it.” 

As to whether or not Llewelyn has 
managed to keep a few of Q’s more 
memorable gadgets, the actor points out 


d 


the presence of a dedicated prop-master, 
who appears at the end of each scene to 
collect the valuable props. “They usual- 
ly lock them up afterwards. I have one 
or two for when I go on promotional 
tours, but they gradually get 
whittled down, and you have 
to be careful or people will 
pinch them. I’ve lent the brief- 
case from From Russia With Love 
to an American who is making 
a model of it and, unfortunate- 
ly, I can’t get the bloody thing back.” 
One of the fringe benefits of playing 
Q for more than three decades is that 
Llewelyn is often recognized in the most 
unlikely places. When he was in Ham- 
burg shooting scenes for Tomorrow Never 
Dies for example, devoted Bond fans 


- 

With Pierce 
Brosnan as 007 
in GoldenEye, Q 

isn’t sitting 
down on the 
job. He’s just 
blasting off 
about his own 
offbeat casting. 


Whenever James 

Bond needs 

Weaponry, he turns 

to O. In Thunderball, 
he provided 007 
<* (Sean Connery) with 
special undersea 
equipment, 


- a es 
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For 35 years, Q-Branch 
and its no-nonsense 
head have provided 
Bond's lethal (and 

* sometimes eccentric) 
armament. Examples? 


A special climbing 
rope Indian-style 
(from Octopussy), 


but they’re 
“having trouble 
keeping it 

up.” 


(used by Patrick Macnee in A View to a Kill). 


m said, ‘Has anybody told you look 
exactly like the man in the Bond 
films?’ They wouldn’t believe 
that I was him!” 

If Llewelyn has one regret 
§ about being identified as Q, it’s 
the fact that producers rarely 


§ Q-Branch’s pride 
and joy, the Little 
Nellie. Completely 
assembled from 
four portable cases 
(left), she turns 
into a formidable 
flying fortress in 
You Only Live 
Twice. 


were quick to turn up. “Oh, the Ger- 
mans are absolutely terrific. They sold a 
million copies of GoldenEye on video 
there, and eventually they gave mea 
video Oscar, what for, I don’t know. The 
Germans are mad about Bond, they real- 
ly are. 

“I was in Wales one weekend, where 
I come from, and I went into a pub. 
Nobody ever approaches you or any- 
thing like that, but I asked a waitress if 
she was local. She said yes, and I asked 
her, ‘Do you remember the people who 
actually lived in this house?’ I knew 
them and I used to go to this house, 
which since had been sold and turned 
into a pub, but that broke the ice and she 
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Electric shaver/hidden surveillance bug detector 


Instant X-ray camera with laser 
firing, capability (Licence to Kill). 


consider him for other projects. For a 
longtime character actor who can handle 
just about any role, that can be frustrat- 
ing. “I’m willing to do anything!” he 
confirms. “I’ve actually been very lucky 
recently, I’ve done a couple of amateur 
films—one was by some boys from my 


Leather belt 
<oys with 75-foot 
<a) rapelling 


An earlier 
rapelling gun 
which fires 


ae\ _ cord built pitons (used 
cr into buckle by Connery to 
nT (GoldenEye). climb the 


Whyte House 
Hotel in 
Diamonds Are 
Forever). 


This fountain 
pen (from 
Octopussy) 
dispenses an 
acid solution 
¥ that dissolves 
all metals. It 

| also includes 
an earpiece to 
listen in on 
the “bug” 
hidden in that 
real Faberge 


old school who rang up 
and asked if I would be 
in a film they were mak- 
ing. I said yes. It’s quite 
amazing, because this is 
a completely amateur 
film; they’ve had no pro- 
fessional help but it’s 
very good. And then I 
did another film with 
some students down in 
Wales, where I played a 
Welsh collier, and that 
was wonderful, because 
in both cases I got away 
from playing Q.” 

In the end, Desmond 
Llewelyn is good- 
naturedly philosophical 
about being associated 
with the role of film- 
dom’s most famous 
inventor. “From an 
actor’s point-of-view, it’s 
very gratifying to be rec- 
ognized and remem- 
bered for one role,” he 
considers. “People say 
what a brilliant and 
wonderful actor I am, 
but I’m not really, 
because I haven’t been 
able to prove it for so 
long. In the old days, I 
was never a_ leading 
man, I played character 
parts in film and televi- 
sion, but perhaps it’s just 
as well that I can’t prove 
whether or not I can act. 
They just think I’m a 


great actor!” Ww 


VELION EE, 
A ‘simply- 
smashing , 
arm cast . 
(demonstrated 
in:For Your 


Eyes Only). 


By JOE NAZZARO 
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A study in hi-tech terror: The 
stealth ship’s intricate interior 
(in model form for shot 
planning, above) and as 
constructed for the film 
(above right). 


Want to build your own 
stealth ship? All you'll really 
need are the blueprints and 
several million dollars. 


; Designing OO7” 


ES 
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Elliot Carver’s incredible stealth 
ship is the visual highlight of 
Tomorrow Never Dies, a film that 
offered numerous special challenges 
to production designer Allan 
Cameron. 


reating the larger-than-life 
[Eee world of James Bond is a 
; challenging assignment for 


any production designer. 
“It’s a tightrope you walk between 
making it realistic and making it a 
fantasy,” explains Allan Cameron, 
the award-winning designer of 
Tomorrow Never Dies. “We shot a lot 
in Thailand, Hamburg and the Pyre- 
nees of France, which are obviously 
all real locations, but the challenge 
with a Bond film is marrying the 
reality to the fantasy element; that’s 
quite a challenge from a designer’s 
point-of-view, to make the two ele- 
ments meld together in a convincing 
Way.” 
As an example, Cameron points 
to a scene being shot at that moment 
on the studio’s backlot. “The 


sequence you see is a helicopter 
chasing Bond and Wai Lin on a 
motorbike down the street, with the 
helicopter chopping up the market 
stalls behind them. Ideally, we 
would do it on a real location, but 
physically we could not get the heli- 
copter to our location. We shot so 
much ‘reality’ already—treal streets 
and rooftops in Thailand—that what 
I've filmed here had to match and 
knit in with the rest of the stuff we 
had already shot there. That's quite a 
challenge. Those scenes are sup- 
posed to be in Vietnam, but we shot 
them in Thailand, so I had to get the 
textures and colors right. Hopefully, 
it’s a seamless joining between the 
reality in Thailand and what we've 
built on the backlot.” 

Cameron also had to find a way 


Sie, 


of re-creating Vietnam on the streets of 
Thailand—a task that required a number 
of subtle changes. “We were originally 
hoping to shoot in Vietnam,” he says, 
“but for various reasons, we didn’t. 
Thailand, with an overlay of elements 
from Vietnam, actually looks quite con- 
vincing on film. When we were shooting 
in Bangkok, we dressed it, 
and the costume designer 
put the extras in Viet- 
namese costumes. We took 
many of the Thai elements 
out, and we actually created quite a 
plausible Vietnam. Bangkok is a thriv- 
ing, almost westernized city now. I was 
there a couple of years ago doing Air 
America, and it has changed extraordi- 
narily in just those few years; there are 
Mercedes and BMWs, and office blocks 
and banks going up everywhere. Hanoi 


and Ho Chi Minh City in Vietnam havea 


totally different feel, although I suspect 
in a few years, they'll be exactly the 
same as Bangkok. 

“They're not really backward, except 
in a western commercial sense, but it’s 
really a calmer lifestyle. There are peo- 
ple on bicycles everywhere, wearing the 


prefer to do that film.” 


reed hats; whereas in Bangkok, the cos- 
tumes are all westernized. We’ve 
focused on the smaller details of what's 
on the streets: street furniture, the types 
of cars and trucks, window dressing. 
There’s much less westernizing of the 
shops in Ho Chi Minh City, so there was 
a lot of changing signs and putting false 


fronts over buildings so they would 
have more of the feel of Vietnam.” 


omorrow Never Dies is the latest in 

[ an impressive string of produc- 
tions for Cameron, whose feature 
credits include The Fourth Protocol, 1984, 
Willow, Highlander, Air America, The Jun- 
gle Book, Showgirls and Starship 


“If it’s a design challenge, then I would "0pers. 


To some extent, Cameron’s 
involvement with the latest 

Bond film came about because 

of his previous work with the film’s 
director, Roger Spottiswoode. “I had 
done Air America with Roger,” he says, 
“and he liked it enough that he rang me 
up to do the Bond film. Roger was 
directing, so I was quite interested in it. 
He has brought a new element to the 
Bond pictures. I loved his Under Fire, 
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The ship’s starboard 
water jet and pontoon 
(as designed). 


with its gritty realism, and I know that 
he was trying to do that on Air America. I 


believe that has also come through on 
Tomorrow Never Dies. 

“Of course, there are things in a Bond 
picture that you don’t get a chance to 
design on other films; the Bond films are 
such a well-established genre now, and 
there’s a great finale to them, which usu- 
ally takes place in a huge set. On this 
one, it’s aboard the stealth ship. The 
Americans have built a few stealth 
ships, but there has been nothing built 
on this scale, so I was inventing a com- 
pletely new ship, which was great fun to 
do.” 

Cameron's way of approaching most 
films is to concentrate on creating 
atmosphere rather than focusing on the 
tiny details. “I don’t try to create reality; 
I think it’s a huge waste of money and 
effort to try and create reality for the eye. 
I would rather create reality on film. If I 


can do something with foreground 
smoke or a foreground stall and have a 
street that needs much less background 


A portrait in dark blue menace: The stealth bridge as envisione 
(above) and as built for movie reality (below). 


work—just fill it with 150 people on 
cycles, even though the buildings might 
be wrong, and let the cycles and smoke 
and atmosphere tell the story, that’s the 
way I like to work. In all the movies I've 
done from 1984 on, I liked creating an 
atmosphere rather than having every 
molding, every little detail right.” 


hile one of the trademarks 

of each Bond film is its 

stunning location work, 

Cameron found himself re- 
creating large chunks of exotic geogra- 
phy on the studio backlot in England. 
And re-creating action scenes as well. 
“There’s a stunt that takes place on the 
outside of a building in Vietnam, where 
Bond and Wai Lin crash through a win- 
dow and slide down a huge, 165-foot 
banner to escape. So, we did some of 
that in Bangkok, and I re-created a 65- 
foot section of the tower with a bit of the 
banner on it for all the close-ups of 
Pierce Brosnan and Michelle Yeoh. It’s 
quite a big build. 

“We've re-created lots of bits and 
pieces. We had to build the Pyrenees 
here, and re-create the army base for the 
opening sequence, which again, was 
quite a challenge to try and get the 
atmosphere of the Pyrenees correct. You 
obviously can’t build an entire mountain 
range on the backlot, so it’s a matter of 
getting the feel and the texture right, and 
using smoke in the foreground to create 
the reality. I’ve seen the cut version and 
it works really well.” 

One of the designer’s most impres- 
sive creations is Carver’s Vietnam com- 
mand center, a massive amalgam of 
hi-tech and Eastern elements, with a 
slightly fascist feel created by the use of 
blacks and reds. “I also wanted it to have 
a slight bunker feeling,” says Cameron, 
“to show that this is where he’s trying to 
control the world from, as well as get- 
ting a feeling of scale. I was thinking 
more of Adolf Hitler’s grand offices in 
Berlin, and very loosely based it on that, 
so Carver is really dominating the world 


from this center.” 

Sharp-eyed viewers may notice 
that the command center set is actual- 
ly used three times during the film, 
under very different circumstances. 
“Tt was revamped as a situation room 
at the movie's very beginning with M 
and everyone else,” Cameron states. 
“Then, I revamped it into the Ham- 
burg media room, which is part of 
Carver’s empire, and then I revamped 
it a third time into the Saigon media 
command center. Even though we 
were only in each set for a short time, 
there’s quite a lot of work in the 
revamps, but it becomes a good value 
for money. We always work to a tight 
script budget, and a major part of my 
job is to make the sets work as well as 
I can within that budget.” 

Cameron admits that his work on 
Tomorrow Never Dies is influenced by 
some of the design elements from pre- 
vious Bond films provided by long- Fi 


time production designer Ken Adam fgg 


and others, but that’s almost f 
inevitable by the time one reaches the 

18th Bond adventure. “When you're an 
art student, you're obviously influenced 
by other artists. I know many painters 
today who, when you talk to them and 
look at their paintings, echo their influ- 


fully be undetectable once the scenes are 
edited together. According to Cameron, 
“John Richardson, our model director, 
has been in a big tank in Mexico that was 
built for Titanic. He had a 55-foot-long 


ences. I don’t think there’s anything | frigate built to shoot a lot of the model 


wrong with that, and if you’re on the 
18th Bond film, it’s quite nice to keep the 
genre going. You’re trying to 

get that realistic feel but 

enlarge it and make it bigger- 
than-life in a Bond film, and 

that’s quite a delicate balancing 

act.” 


shots. Then, we built a 35-40-foot long 
stealth ship, which I designed. 


“I don’t try to create reality.” 


“The whole exterior was built, then 


Finally, there’s Carver's stealth ship, | John’s model shop built the model and 


where the film’s climax takes place (as 
pictured on these pages). The ship’s 
overall scope is achieved through a com- 
bination of techniques, which will hope- 


Another challenge for Cameron was making Thailand look like Vietnam, as well as re-creating 


took it out to Mexico and shot all the 
wide shots. It’s really good; John has 
done a terrific job, and it looks very con- 
vincing. Then, we built a lot of elements 


both his faux Vietnam and the real Pyrenees at the studio in England. 


Wai Lin and 007 (both stunt doubles 
and miniatures) slide down a banner 
on this building. Cameron re-created a 
65-foot section of it on the backlot for 
the actors’ close-ups. 


in the tank at Pinewood; the whole 
underside is built in the tank. So, we 
have the scenes with Bond and Wai Lin 
shot in Thailand as they approach the 
ship, we cut to the model shot done in 
Mexico approaching them, and then cut 
to the tank at Pinewood as they go under 
the ship. It’s quite a complex movie from 
that point-of-view, trying to 
keep all these elements look- 
ing the same and having the 
same feel. When the audience 
looks at it, one hopes they 
believe it’s all the same ship in the same 
place.” 

Overall, Allan Cameron is pleased 
with the look that he was able to create 
for Tomorrow Never Dies. “Robert Elswit, 
our director of photography, has done a 
terrific job lighting it, and I always 
try and talk to the DP a lot. I create a 
rough model, then go and talk to the 
DP about how it should be lit. He 
obviously comes up with ideas of 
how he might want the actors in 
front of a huge window or some- 
thing, so I might make the window a 
bit bigger or smaller to accommodate 
@ whatever his feelings are and still try 
and get the atmosphere. 

“I’m quite pleased with the over- 
all feel of the film. It’s entertaining 
and there are many good elements in 
it. I try and use a variety of colors 
and textures and scale throughout 
the movie. I like the fact that we start 
with the snow in the Pyrenees, and 
it’s very bright and light, then you 
cut to the situation room, which has 
mj a bunker feel—quite moody and hi- 
tech. I just keep those visual rhythms 
going throughout the whole film and 
I’m quite pleased with how Tomorrow 
Never Dies looks.” 4 
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Battling OO7” 


By JOE NAZZARO 


t’s a stunt coordinator’s dream to 

do a Bond film,” says veteran stunt- 

man Dickey Beer. “You always hear 

about them and think about them, 
and you know there’s going to be a lot of 
action in them, and then when you see 
the end result, you think, ‘He did a good 
job!’ or, ‘He could have done better here 
and there!’ There’s always a bit of jeal- 
ousy involved.” 

Beer has logged in more than two 
decades as a stunt performer and coordi- 
nator, with credits that include American 
Werewolf in London, Krull, Return of the 
Jedi, Rambo III, Dune, Rob Roy, Daylight 
and Cutthroat Island. Having coordinat- 
ed the snow ski unit for A View to a Kill, 


“Rather than go 
bigger,” says 
Armstrong of 
the film’s 
stunts, “It’s 
better just to 
add some 
canny little 
twists.” Here’s 
a kicker from 
action vet 
Michelle Yeoh: 


he jumped at the chance to work on 
Tomorrow Never Dies. “When I got 
offered this one, which came out of the 
blue because someone else was doing it, 
that was quite nice. I was in the States 
when I got the call, and I went to meet 
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[director] Roger Spottiswoode to see if 
he liked me. A half-an-hour’s drink in 
the bar and that was it, the next day | 
was on a plane here.” 

The other key figure on the film from 
a stunt perspective is second unit direc- 
tor Vic Armstrong, who agrees that one 
of the biggest challenges on a new 007 
adventure is making sure it’s bigger and 
better than the previous films. “That’s 
the hardest part for me—originality,” 
claims Armstrong, who has worked on 
Conan the Barbarian, The Mission, Air 
America, Total Recall and Starship Troop- 
ers, to name a few. “I’ve done 200 pic- 
tures now and I feel that I’m cheating 
myself if I repeat something, even if 


Actors often want to do 
their own stunts, but 
Armstrong tries to 
dissuade them. “You're 
thinking about the 
movie and his safety.” 


James Bond's at the mercy of a 
gun-happy bad guy. Or is he? 
Were it not for the skills of 
Dickey Beer, Vic Armstrong 
and their stunt team, this 
might be the last of 007. 


nobody else knows it. 

“For example, with the bike chase on 
this one, I didn’t want to resort to the 
standard use of a motocross bike, which 
is convenient for the jumps and the 
tricks they’re going to do with it. 
Instead, we went for the biggest, heavi- 
est, most unwieldy bike, and I built the 
chase around it. This bike is almost like a 
tank; its weight almost crushes the bal- 
conies, and then it jumps like a brick fly- 
ing through the air and crashes through 
a room when it lands. That’s what | 
wanted, to display its power and 
weight. 

“T also wanted to make the motorcar 
chase in the car park different from what 
you normally see nowadays in movies,” 
adds Armstrong. “It’s very difficult to be 
original and keep the right amount of 
humor at the same time. Rather than go 
bigger, it’s better to just add some canny 
little twists to it. With this film, the sav- 
ing grace is the humor aspect, which 
relieves the tension and gives it a bit of a 


tongue-in-cheek attitude so you can 
stretch the limits. At the same time, p 
you must have everything within the fe 
realm of believability, so it’s quite a 
difficult line to walk.” 

As the film’s stunt coordinator, 
Beer has found that much of his work 
involved being able to react quickly to 
whatever circumstances arose. “I’ve 
had situations where people were 
working on a specific scene, and sud- 
denly one person dropped out and I 
had to find a replacement and re- 
rehearse the scene. I’m quite used to 
working in those circumstances, so I 
suppose that’s one of the reasons I’m 
here. 

“T also like working on location, 
especially foreign locations where 
people don’t usually go—different 
countries with different cultures, dif- 
ferent systems and different speeds, 
especially in Asia. People there work 
at half the speed that we do, and if you 
don’t get used to it, you'll have a heart 
attack; so you have to adjust. And then 
it’s not always that easy getting materi- 
als—a simple thing like a cardboard box 
that we use to break falls, for example. A 
cardboard box here is not a cardboard 
box there, because they’re different 
materials. So you have to find an in- 
between and know your way around, 
otherwise it’s murder. I’ve worked as a 
performer in all these countries, so I’ve 
seen the problems and I know what you 
have to do to solve them and make 
things work.” 


n the other hand, a large part 
of Armstrong’s job as second 
unit director is being as pre- 
pared as possible to make 
sure that filming the stunt sequences 
goes smoothly. “It involves conceiving 
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and they have to have 
absolute faith in you, because 
the action is usually such a 
huge part of the movie and it’s 
very important that it’s done 
properly. Directors really have 
to trust you, otherwise part of 
their movie just isn’t going to 
work.” 

Meanwhile, Beer has had 
to resist the temptation to do 
some of the film’s stunts him- 
self in order to concentrate on 
the job at hand. “Originally, I 
was planning to do some of 
the stunt work,” he explains, 


Years of stunt coordinator experience hav@felped Beer = 
polish his technique. “You have to find\all the in- 

betweens and know your way around, otherwise it’s 
murder.” Let’s hope 007 doesn’t find that out. 


Explosive 
action 
sequences 
are a jigsaw 
puzzle of 
stunts and 
visual effects 
combined 
with location 
and backlot 
shooting. But 
all that really 


the ideas for the action, trying to get the 
original ideas going in the first place, 
and then working out the feasibility and 
everything we need to make them hap- 
pen. 
“It’s really being more of a hands-on 
director, because having spent 32 years 
in this business, most of it as a stuntman 
and coordinator, I can use past experi- 
ence to take certain shortcuts or make 
things work in 
my favor. And 
knowing things 
that have failed 
in the past, I can 
change the sto- 
ryline a little bit 
to help us out 
from a physical 
and logistical 
point-of-view. Some people get them- 
selves boxed into a corner, where they 
have to doa terrible cheat to get out of it. 
I can see that problem before it arises, 
because I’ve been there in the past, and 
can short-circuit most of those situa- 
tions.” 

It’s important to Armstrong that his 
action sequences match the visual style 
of director Spottiswoode and crew. “I 
have to interpret their camera moves, 
the length of the dolly tracks, how much 
movement you get, how much rise and 
fall, how many hand-held camera shots, 
the lighting, how many whip-pans or 
quick cuts; all that stuff really has to 
match 100 percent, otherwise you see a 
big jump in the movie. It’s not just the 
lighting, it’s every little aspect. You have 
to be a forger of their work in a sense, 


“When you 
sequence, 


balanced.” 


devise a stunt 


everything is all 


matters is the 
fiery wreck. 


“such as the blind driving of the BMW. 
We have a remote-controlled BMW, and 
the way we drive it is 
with a hidden driver 
using three cameras 
and three screens in 
front of him, so he dri- 
ves on the television 
screen. I was going to 
do that myself, A) 
because I’m a 
pretty good dri- 
ver, and B) to save } 
money. If I do it, it [ 
saves a little bit of |” 
money, and I’m 
there all the time 
for practice and 
rehearsals with 
the cars. 
“After two weeks, I 
realized this was not going to be one of 
those jobs where I could be in just one 
place. I have to be here, there and every- 
where, so I had to get somebody in to do 
that stunt. On this film, it’s a job of dele- 
gating work and letting other people do 
it, and I just make sure they’re doing it 
right.” 

In order to make an action film suc- 
cessful, the audience must be able to sus- 
pend their disbelief that the character is 
actually performing the stunts in ques- 
tion. That doesn’t necessarily mean the 
actors involved should be doing their 
own stunts. According to Armstrong, “I 
was a stuntman doubling actors, and a 
coordinator with actors, and some of 
them—Harrison Ford, for instance, 
always wants to do everything himself. 
He’s more than capable of doing 
it, but because you're thinking of 
the movie and about his safety; 
his face getting grazed or him 
knocking a tooth out, you have 
to very subtly talk them out of it 
and let someone else do what is 
essentially their job. It’s that fine 
line of talking them out of it, 
that’s the hardest part of the 
business, the diplomacy and also 


“1 didn’t.want to resort to the 
Standard use of a motocross 
bike,” says Armstrong. “This 
bike is almost like a tank.” But 
can it withstand chopper blades? 


getting your own ideas across to help 
scenes you know will not work. Maybe 
the director wants to do it a certain way 
and you know it’s going to fall on its 
face, so it’s the challenge of turning it 
around in your favor. 

“When you devise a stunt sequence, 
everything is all balanced. It’s like 
music, with highs and lows and lullabies 
and everything else. You shoot just 


Though a logistical nightmare, 
Tomorrow Never Dies proved an 
ideal vehicle for the stunt team to 
display their action expertise. 
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enough of the actors to know they’re in 
the scene. In this film, I’ve devised shots 
where I use stuntmen in certain 
sequences and then use Michelle Yeoh, 
with each part carefully thought out.” 

Using Yeoh (Chinese agent Wai Lin) 
as an example, Armstrong explains that 
even though an action star is capable of 
performing all her own stunts, there are 


certain practicalities to deal with ona J 
project of this magnitude. “We're run- | 


ning a $100 million-plus film here. In the 
past you're talking about $3 to $4 million 
movies, and if she hurts her back, which 


she did on one movie, you can say, ‘OK, | 


shut down guys, let’s go on to this other 
movie.’ They’ll shoot a little bit until 
she’s fit, and then you come back and 
start your movie again. You can’t do that 
with a $100 million movie. You can’t 
afford to have that risk, so you have to 
be astute enough to know when to use 
her when the risk isn’t too great. There’s 
a lot of money riding on this movie and 
she’s a big part of it. I know for a fact 
that Michelle would love to do more, but 
in my opinion, it’s not necessarily worth 
the risk.” 


reating some of the film’s major 
set pieces is like putting togeth- 
er a massive jigsaw puzzle of 
stunts, visual FX, location work 
and elements shot on the backlot. Beer 
cites an adrenaline-pumping moment 
where Bond and Wai Lin escape 


Carver’s men by sliding down a “Jt/ 


massive banner on the building’s 
exterior. “Some of that has already 
been done in Bangkok on the side 
of a real building. Then, we move to this 
building that we’ve built here, which is 
about five floors, and by moving the 
banner down the building, we can make 
it look as if it’s the full 44 stories. That's 
still a big one to do, but it’s more techni- 
cal than stunt-oriented, because it’s a 
combination of the actors doing the slide 
down, stuntmen and then putting the 
banner in optically. 

“That scene is the most difficult one 
for the opticals and CGI shots. The phys- 


ical work is not all that bad. There are 
also mass scenes with hundreds of peo- 
ple where you have to be really careful, 
because there’s always one idiot who 
doesn’t do what he’s told and can put 
everybody in danger. The fights are no 
problem; you just get the right people to 
do it and rehearse them, and you get 
together with the art department and 
props and get the right items to make it 
work.” 

In the end, a film the size of Tomorrow 


to do a Bond film.” 


Never Dies may be a logistical nightmare, 
but for Dickey Beer, it’s also an ideal 
opportunity to prove his skill as a stunt 
coordinator. “When you go in to read it 
for the first time, you have an idea 
straight-away how you will do certain 
things, and then you progress through 
script changes, you get together with the 
effects people and all the departments to 
make everything work. It’s not just my 
job, it’s everybody’s job, and I find on 
this film, somehow we manage to get 


everything together at the right time and 
it works out nicely.” 

Vic Armstrong agrees. With more 
than three decades’ experience in the 
action-adventure arena, the talented 
stuntman-turned-second unit director 
still promises some unforgettable 
moments in the latest Bond adventure. 
“I’m really proud of the opening, the 
motorcycle sequence and the garage; 
one’s a big shoot-em-up sequence, one is 
a motorcycle chase and one’s a car chase, 

but each one has real differences as 


sa stunt coordinator’s dream compared to the usual movies. 


“The garage sequence has all the 
little gizmos, which are great fun, 
and some really good driving. The 

motorbike sequence is amazing, seeing 
this great big elephant-of-a-bike doing 
all these things, and the opening 
sequence is really great. You see Bond in 
a real jet taxiing around and just blitzing 
things; I’m really proud of all three of 
them. Normally, they have the big open- 
er and we made a decision on this one 
that if we couldn’t get a fantastic big 
stunt, let’s come up with a real good, 
gung-ho action sequence, and that’s 
exactly what we did.” a 
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Armoring 


By JOE NAZZARO 


ick Finlayson, James Bond’s 

real-life gadget man, has been 

building gadgets for the Bond 

series since 1985’s A View to a 
Kill—everything from 007’s missile-fir- 
ing Aston Martin to the briefly 
glimpsed, but lethal plaster cast in Gold- 
enEye. 

Tomorrow Never Dies may well be Fin- 
layson’s most complex Bond film to 
date, requiring a massive crew and no 
less than three workshops. Here, the 
guru of gadgets provides an in-depth 
look at some of the implements and 
accessories seen in the latest James Bond 
adventure. 

The major gadget in Tomorrow Never 
Dies is Bond’s new BMW, which is used 
for the principal car chase sequence. 
“Tt’s only in two minutes and 10 seconds 
of film,” Finlayson explains, “but that 
involved five months’ work and six 
guys, and we ended up shooting that 
sequence for three weeks. We had two 
cars that were fully ‘gadgeted.’ One had 


007" 


what we call the ‘Secret Squirrel com- 
partment.’ It was used for the sequence 
when Bond first appears in the hotel. 
He’s in a posh BMW, which has this 
secret niche in the air bag compartment 
that holds his gun. It’s not intended to 
hold the object he’s stealing from the 
baddies; it’s a bit like a security safe in 
the car. 

“When we were first designing this 
compartment, we were told that the 
baddies would be inside the car, looking 
for this thing, so we wanted to put it in 
the least expected place. Since we're 
dealing with £56,000 worth of car, which 
has the most delightful leather interior, 
with pockets and holes for holding all 
sorts of things from drinks to spectacles 
to a mobile phone, there were very few 
possibilities for what we wanted to do. 
Much of the interior was already taken 
up by the spaces for all these other 
things, so we had to find a place that 
they wouldn’t think of looking. At the 
same time, we had to put ina whole load 
of mechanics that the car 
obviously wasn’t meant 
to take, being stuffed full 
of its own electronics, so it 
was difficult to squeeze it 
all in. 

“We looked behind 
ashtrays, the stereo and 
bi] everywhere else, but it 

} would have been a night- 
mare to move all those 
things out of the way, so 
the natural place to look 
was the air bag. It present- 
ed a hatch that if I was a 
baddie, I certainly would 
not open for fear of being 
smacked in the face by 
inflating plastic. We took 
the air bag out, and 
behind it we found the 
car’s ventilation system, 
which gave us even more 
space, so we ripped all 
that out. Any electrics had 
to be left behind so the car 
would work, so we 
pushed them out of the 
way. Eventually, by strip- 
ping out the glove com- 
partment and air bag, we 


Nick Finlayson, alongside 
Q (Desmond Llewelyn), 
believes in going “over the 
top” to keep Bond fresh. 
“You have to present it in 
another light; otherwise, 
people start to yawn.” 


created two cubic feet of 
space. Into that space we had 
to put our mechanics and 
pneumatics, and at the same 
time, we put the dummy air 
bag onto the back of the door, 
so BMW will be very pleased, 
because they'll still see an air 
bag in that space! 

“Since Bond had to open 
this compartment, we needed 
a switch. Now, if I was a bad- © 
die, I would find a normal 
switch immediately and push 
it, so we came up with the 
idea of a touch-sensitive 
device that reads Bond's fin- 
gerprint. Bond could lean 
across to the air bag and run 
his finger underneath the air 
bag symbol. We came up with 
a row of flashing blue lights 
that follow Bond's finger as it 
slides along, giving the 
impression of a touch-sensi- 
tive intelligent switch—he 
touches it, and the compart- 
ment swings open.” 


ond’s BMW comes 
equipped with other 
state-of-the-cinemat- 
ic-art weaponry. 
“The only thing in the car that 
isn’t in the script because of a 
script change is a couple of 
mortars out the back,” Fin- 
layson says. “The counter- 
measure—the car’s defensive part—is in 
the rear bumper, which slides open. We 
came up with four or five ideas for the 
rear, but when you know what you 
would rather build, you try to seed the 
decision by writing various comments 
beside them. 

“Luckily, they agreed on the one we 
liked, which was moving the whole 
bumper backwards from the car, so the 
whole thing slides out. Originally, there 
was supposed to be a multiple-selection 
munitions-type tray, with all sorts of 
things on it, but they ran out of time for 
that sequence. We were going to have 
the bumper sliding open and dropping a 
whole load of spikes to shred the tires, 
but that had been done before. You have 
to present it in a different light; other- 
wise, people start to yawn. 

“It was a nice, over-the-top effect to 
have the whole rear end open up. Unfor- 
tunately, the secondary part of that sys- 
tem which were the mortars—a couple 
of yellow tubes that extended from the 
rear—had to be kept from moving so 
they didn’t detract from the spike trail 


that pops out at the same time. You'll see 
them in a very quick shot, when the 
bumper opens and these two things pro- 
ject from either side. We had half-built 
the mortars when they scrapped that 
part of the sequence, but carried on 
building them just to finish them off. If 
Bond was to pick the car 
up again, he has a pair of 
mortars to use. 

“Anyway, the rear 
bumper section then 
drops a series of spikes, or 
caltrops, out the back. They’re tetrahe- 
dron-shaped spikes that always land 
point up. They were once used by 
Alexander the Great to destroy cavalry 
charges. Now they tear up the tires of a 
car that’s following. 

“Bond then pushes another button, 
and the sun roof pops up and we're pre- 
sented with 12 surface-to-air rockets. He 
fires the rockets at the garage doors clos- 
ing to stop him from escaping, but they 
don’t penetrate the door, so he has to do 
a swift 180-degree turn and drive back 
over the spikes he has dropped. His tires 


get shredded, but because he’s Bond and 
driving a posh car, the tires re-inflate, so 
we had to have a re-inflating rig on one 
of the cars. 

“In order to build the rockets, we 
looked at all the vehicle’s natural break 
lines for ideas; hatches, anything in the 


“The gadgets have gotten bigger.” 


doors or the sills, although it would 
have been a nightmare in terms of fin- 
ishing and painting to make it look like a 
normal BMW car door again. Rockets 
had already been done in other films; 
from behind the license plate, behind the 
head lamps, so one feels one’s duty is to 
try and do something different. Two 
rockets just wouldn’t have done it, so 12 
rockets popping up out was a bit more 
wonderful. Unfortunately, they said, 
‘Oh, that’s a good idea, lots of rockets!’ 
so we put 12 rockets in and they only 
used three!” 


007 drives a new BMW in 
Tomorrow Never Dies, equipped, at 
no extra charge, with rockets, re- 

inflating tires, a remote control 
driving device and a secret 
compartment in the air bag. 


Believe it or not, Bond’s BMW is 
equipped with even more devices. 
“There’s another gadget on the car’s 
front,” Finlayson says. “We looked at the 
bonnet [hood] and thought, ‘What could 
we have popping up here?’ Vic Arm- 
strong, our second unit director, sudden- 
ly said, ‘Why don’t we have a 
cable cutter?’ so off we went and 
came up with four different 
designs, and of course they went 
for the nice, complicated one. It 
has a pair of cutting wheels that 
spin around. 

“We established earlier in the 
sequence that there’s a tow truck in this 
car park, and the baddies have grabbed 
the cable off its back and slung it around 
a stanchion in an attempt to stop the car. 
In a classic Sergio Leone moment, Bond 
pops up at the other end of the car park 
and sees the wire strung across the end, 
pushes another button on his phone and 
just when you think all is lost, out pops 
the cable cutter. 

“There’s also a noxious gas emitter 
for when the baddies are first trying to 
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007 Sean Connery oversaw events in From Russia 


With Love via this submarine periscope installed 
by Kerim Bey (Pedro Armendariz) to keep watch 


This special clock with peephole allowed for stewardess 
on the Soviet Embassy in Istanbul. 


surveillance of 007 in Goldfinger. 


Ernst Stavro Blofeld’s spectacular Japanese volcano lair, 


complete with rocket—as designed by Ken Adam and as 
constructed on British soundstages for You Only Live Twice. 


o **'F. 


007 Connery took a Moon Rover for a joyride in an 
offbeat desert chase sequence in Diamonds Are Forever. 


| a 
As 007 discovered, Blofeld was a man of many faces. This chart 
directs plastic surgeons how to create doubles for the S.P.E.C.T.R.E. 
mastermind (Charles Gray in Diamonds Are Forever). 


Blofeld’s diamond- 
encrusted killer 
satellite—as 
designed (left) and 
built (Diamonds 
Are Forever). 


The Tarot deck dealt by Solitaire to predict who would Live & Let Die. 
007 used a special “forced deck” to make them lovers. 


IAMES BOND | 


Scaramanga (Christopher Lee) targeted his giant solar weapon in The Man with the 
Golden Gun. Its most important element—the object of a cat-and-mouse chase by 007— 
was the solex agitator, a device which converts sunlight into an energy weapon (inset). 


Th 
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The cello from The Living 
Daylights. Used as a sled 

rudder by 007 Timothy = 
Dalton for an Pot 


icy getaway. 


- A : aks zee ; This special device designed to transport human hearts 
The Universal Exports helicopter (a miniature for effects filming) flown by for transplant was actually used to smuggle diamonds 
Bond's vengeful foe via this remote control board in For Your Eyes Only. / iébea he Living Daylights) 


A whip wielded by 
Sanchez in Licence 


lo Kill. 


‘he nuclear device 007 must disarm before matters get explosive 
nd level Octopussy’s Circus as well as Berlin. 


The satellite control device known as GoldenEye. 


The “Red Box,” the 
global positioning 
satellite encoder (as 
designed) and then as 
constructed, to be 
stolen by techno- 
terrorist Henry Gupta. 
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4 
Zorin tries an escape via 
his company blimp, but it 
all goes up in smoke with 
1 View to a Kill 


In Thunderball, 007 
Connery swam into 
adventure witha 
simple spear gun 
and a specially 
armed scuba tank 
(which launched its 
own spears). ; 
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Dr. No (Joseph Wiseman) displayed his greatest personal 
weapon: The deadly metallic replacements for hands damaged 


by radioactivity. 007’s rifle kit from On Her Majesty's Secret Service. 


Rosa Klebb’s lethal footwear, 
good for getting a kick out 
of life (and death) in 

From Russia 

With Love. 


Kerim Bey (Pedro Armendariz) borrowed Bond’s shoulder— 
and his AR-7 rifle with infrared telescopic site—to dispose 


On assignment in another land, 007 Connery selected his 
; Z ye , from the array offered by Tiger Tanaka (Tetsuro Tamba) 
of an old enemy (From Russia With Love). weapomy . Asc ys - : 
ys and his Japanese Secret Service (from You Only Live Twice). 


Auric Goldfinger 
(Gert Frobe) 
menaced 007 Sean 
Connery with his 
giant laser—as 
built (left) and as 
designed (below). 


A selection of weapons and props from Diamonds Are Forever, 
007 Connery used the simplest of gadgets to trap the sticky 
fingers of a Blofeld guard. 


Oddjob (Harold Sakata) threw his 

lethal, razor-rimmed hat into the ring E 

and at 007 in Goldfinger. The bomb served up by Wint and Kidd as just desserts for Bond in 
Diamonds Are Forever. 


The Golden Gun. Scaramanga’s legendary weapon, ta 007’s Q-issued keys unlock 90% of all locks. 
a pistol which can be dis-assembled into seemingly aA The key ring includes a whistle/voice- 
innocent pen, lighter and cigarette case. activated stun gas option (in actual use here 
- during The Living Daylights). 


: 4 As demonstrated in The Living Daylights: A weapon Q- 
f Yi j \ Branch developed for the Americans: “the ghetto blaster.” 
In Live & Let Die,.007 . | e ; 
Roger Moore tried to [ 
get a handle on Tee- 
Hee (Julius Harris). ) . > Q-Branch technician 
Inset: Tee-Hee'’s demonstrates the 
mechanical arm. photo rifle gun used 
by 007 Timothy Dalton 
in Licence to Kill. 
Space gun from out-of-this- 
world Moonraker warfare. 


Stinger missiles used by 
Sanchez in Licence to Kill. 
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Jaws’ metallic teeth, worn by Richard Kiel to take a bite out 
of things in both The Spy Who Loved Me and Moonraker. 


A yo-yo weapon employed by one of Khan's minions to deal ‘ . 
razor-sharp death in Octopussy. 007 Pierce Brosnan carries 
: this special piton gun with 
laser in GoldenEye. 


The Class IV grenade 
pen from GoldenEye. 
Three clicks arm the 
four-second fuse, 
another three clicks 
disarm it. 


Deadly arrows shot by a vengeful 
daughter in For Your Eyes Ouly. 


break into the car, looking for the ‘Secret 
Squirrel compartment.’ They’re rather 
lamely trying to break into the car with 
pickax handles and sledgehammer, and 
the car responds by spraying this gas. It 
was done by rigging carbon dioxide 
cylinders inside the car and deflector 
plates underneath, between the wheels, 
that deflect the gas up into their faces, so 
you have a roiling white cloud of gas 
around the car. While the baddies are 
still recovering from that, the car takes 
off down the car park, as Bond has sum- 
moned it the way Roy Rogers used to 
call Trigger. The car comes racing down 
and Bond leaps in the back window. So 
that’s the car sequence, and I think it 
turned out really well. I’m quite happy 
with those two minutes and ten seconds 
of film.” 


Ithough in the film Chinese 
agent Wai Lin (Michelle Yeoh) 
has her own weaponry pro- 
vided by a Chinese version of 
the Q-Branch, in reality, Finlayson’s 
crew also had to design her armament. 
“Gadget-wise, she has a bracelet which 
does the ubiquitous piton-firing thing. 
Pitons are very desirable in these pic- 
tures for getting people out of desperate 
situations,” Finlayson says. “In this case, 
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The ingenuity of Q-Branch at work: A cell phone design that looks 
harmless enough, but when it’s built, don’t overlook that car remote 


it’s a line-firing apparatus. She’s stuck in 
a building and fires this thing out the 
window. For the bike shop sequence, we 
had a bicycle with a back end that blew 
up, which Bond and Wai Lin use to 
knock out one of the Chinese baddies. In 
the aftermath, a bad guy comes to and 
starts creeping up on them. Bond spots 
him and tells Wai Lin. She pushes a but- 
ton and the bike fires its rear end off, 
knocking him out. We also had a fire- 
breathing dragon that added a bit of 
pyrotechnic fire effects, and a Chinese 
fan that Bond picks up and snaps open, 
firing a load of darts into a dummy at 
the other end of the room. 

“Bond himself doesn’t have many 
gadgets in this picture, other than the 
car. The watch is going to be a Chinese 
gadget now, because he picks it up in the 
bicycle shop and says, ‘Oh yes, I recog- 
nize this.’ Wai Lin says, ‘We’ve made a 
few alterations.’ Stuff gets pulled out 
throughout the film as well. There’s a 
scene where he does the parachute jump 
and has the altimeter strapped to his 
wrist, which turns into radar that tells 
him where he’s going, and then turns 
back into a dive computer as he hits the 
water. That would have been fun to 
make, but they only thought of it six 
days before they shot it. Nobody had the 


control (above) or stun gun feature (below). 


time to build it that quickly, so the 
sequence had to be changed. 
“Compared to some of the other 
Bond films, this one has been a bit of a 
struggle. It’s also the biggest crew I’ve 
ever had ona Bond film. We had 55 peo- 
ple on this crew, with three workshops 
going at the same time; I’m sitting in 
one, Chris Corbould, the boss, is in the 
studio, and we also have a set-up in 
Pinewood Studios. In the middle of all 
that, units have been going out to Thai- 
land, France and Germany. A great deal 
of research and development goes on 
with these films, but probably not 
enough, because there’s never enough 
time for the research,” Nick Finlayson 
says. “You just have to develop the gad- 
gets quickly and make them work.” a 


he weaponry of a Bond film is as 
f much a trademark as the colorful 
villains, the beautiful women and 
the explosive action. Tomorrow Never 
Dies is no exception to that rule, based 
on the spread of weapons on display 
during most of the filming days for 
Bond #18—a long wooden table covered 
with every imaginable gun, from a tiny 
Beretta to anti-tank guns and grenade 
launchers. 

On this particular day, the man 
responsible for supervising these 
firearms is veteran armorer Charlie 
Bodycomb, whose London-based firm 
Bapty & Co has worked on numerous 
major film and TV projects involving 
weaponry and other working props. 
During a break in filming, Bodycomb 
provides a rare glimpse of 
the hardware in Tomorrow 
Never Dies. 

“One of the most signifi- 
cant elements,” he explains, 
“is that Bond has a new 
weapon in this film. Bond 
has had a Walther PPK 7.65 for a good 
10-12 years. He started out with a Berret- 
ta .32 caliber, but that was considered to 
be a ladies’ gun. It was a very small cal- 
iber, and in one of the early films [Dr. 
No], it was changed to a Walther PPK. 
It’s also a small but very reliable 
weapon. 

“For this film, he’s using a 9mm, 16 
shot P-99. If you see the two together, the 
differences are very apparent. The 
Walther is very small, very concealable 
and until recently was issued by the 
British forces to plainclothes personnel 
in Northern Ireland for personal protec- 
tion; high court judges, people like that. 
It’s a very good gun despite being made 
so long ago. You can’t read an article ina 
gun magazine without a mention of the 
Bond association, so it has become a 007 
film icon, the same as the Aston Martin.” 

Bond isn’t the only one armed. The 


bad guys carry guns, too. “As far as the 
spread of weapons for Tomorrow Never 
Dies,” Bodycomb notes, “we're doing a 
sequence in a car park where five thugs 
assault Bond’s car, and they’ re firing at it 
with an assault rifle that has a 40mm 
grenade launcher under the barrel and a 
high-capacity magazine so it looks very 
aggressive and unpleasant. They’re also 
firing with Heckler & Koch MP-5K, 
9mm submachine guns. It’s an expen- 
sive gun, the kind of thing that makes all 
the difference to me working on a pic- 
ture. The German manufacturers do 
very good, solid work. We’re also using 
a Striker, a South African 12-gauge riot 
shotgun, with a 12-shot cylinder and a 
clockwork mechanism. It’s like a big 
revolver. You pull the trigger and it fires, 


“James Bond has a new weapon in 


this film.” 


spinning the cylinder around one cham- 
ber. It’s used for defense or riot control, 
and looks brutal enough to put in the 
hands of a thug. 

“Carver's guards are all using Calico 
9mm submachine guns made in Bakers- 
field, California. Each one has a 50- 
round-capacity drum magazine 
cylinder, which sits on top of the gun. 
It’s quite innovative, but like all drum 
magazines, it has its drawbacks, so they 
require a lot of attention to keep going. 
It’s short, compact, and looks coldly effi- 
cient. The look of the weapons is 
extremely important, and it’s a major 
consideration for people in the depart- 
ment, who look at these things for the 
appearance.” 

But the villains’ arsenal doesn’t end 
there. “We've also got an M-60 machine 
gun that Stamper uses to fire at sailors in 
the water,” Bodycomb explains. “He’s a 


James Bond’s new gun: The Walther 9mm, 
16-shot P-99 self-loading pistol. 


big guy, so this gun will look the same as 
if you put a full-sized rifle in the hands 
of someone like Arnold Schwarzeneg- 
ger. Gotz [Otto, who plays Stamper] 
dwarfs that weapon somewhat. 

“One item that you don’t see very 
often, certainly not on film, is an M-79 
grenade launcher, which fires a 40mm 
grenade. It’s used to try and open up 
Bond’s car, which is armored and takes 
an awful lot of punishment. We also 
have a recoilless anti-tank weapon, 
which can actually defeat any tank in 
production in the world.” 

A weaponry veteran, Bodycomb is 
quick to offer a few pointers on safety. 
“On a film like this one,” he says, “we 
have visitors to the set on a daily basis, 
and the question is always, ‘Are these 
replicas, or are they the real 
thing?’ And they’re always sur- 
prised to find out that yes, they 
are the real thing. These guns are 
being used a great deal, and do 
have to be very tolerant of use 
and abuse. The most important 
thing I have to be aware of is giving a 
gun to an actor who may not be familiar 
with guns at all, so we start from scratch. 
We rehearse with him until he feels com- 
fortable, looks comfortable and he’s safe, 
and that takes some doing. 

“Guns are like cars: they can be well 
driven, but if you put the same car in the 
hands of a novice, it could cause a prob- 
lem. It’s the same with a gun, so the safe- 
ty factor is very important. I’ve been 
around guns since I was a kid, and as I 
became an adult, I learned that they’re a 
magnet for the kind of people I wouldn’t 
trust with a bag of chips. You've only got 
to watch our weapons table on a shoot 
for 10 minutes before people will come 
up and want to touch things. It all boils 
down to the old adage, ‘It isn’t what you 
do but how you do it.’ If guns are han- 
dled safely and properly, then there’s no 
problem using them.” Hn 
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Pierce Brosnan, 


James Bond ——— 


By JOE NAZZARO & Mee 


SHEELAGH WELLS 
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mer day, and the wind is 4 
whipping across the vast "@ 
film backlot about an hour 
northwest of London, where ™% 
Tomorrow Never Dies is in pro- § 
duction. A few hundred yards 
to the left, a painted re-creation 
of the Pyrenees has been erect- 
ed, to the right, an authentic er 
Saigon street is getting a final 
paint and plaster job before its 
use next week. 4 
Straight ahead, a handful of 
crew members surround a noisy 
helicopter, its whirring blades “W 
adding even more volume to the 
winds gusting through the area. Next to 


EB asurprisingly brisk sum- 


- 


the helicopter, director Roger Spottis- 


woode discusses the scene with Pierce 
Brosnan, Michelle Yeoh, who plays 
James Bond's female counterpart 

Wai Lin, and towering 

German actor Gotz 

Otto, better known as 

Stamper, one of the | 


ve 


movie’s main villains. 

After a quick rehearsal, the 
helicopter is shut off, and the 
‘crew moves to re-light the 

/ scene. Spottiswoode begins a 
conversation with his director 
of photography, Robert Elswit, 
so the actors are free for the time 
being. A slightly wind-blown Bros- 
nan walks up, looking more like a 
biker than Bond in his black bomber 
jacket. The actor adjourns to his 
nearby trailer to discuss Tomorrow 
Never Dies and his espionage agenda 
_ as 007. 

Brosnan is feeling much less pres- 
sure now than when he first took on 
the mantle of superspy in GoldenEye a 
few years ago. “This one has a nice feel 
to it, and Roger is a different kettle of 

fish than Martin Campbell, direc- 
tor of GoldenEye. They’re 

two different men with 

two different styles 
altogether. 

Martin 


With gun in hand, 
Pierce Brosnan takes 
aim at evil again as 
Agent 007. 


In Tomorrow Never Dies, James Bond teams with Chinese 


agent Wai Lin (Michelle Yeoh), every inch his action equal. 


was very button-down; I think he’s 
always button-down with his work and 
his preparation. He’s very meticulous 
and very thorough. I don’t know if he’s 
like that on every picture, but I think he 
is. 

“With GoldenEye, there was so much 
at stake that Martin didn’t want to leave 
anything to chance, so it was story- 
boarded and shot the way it was story- 
boarded. You also had a director who 
was really high energy, and ruled the set. 
I have a great fondness for him, and I 
would jump into the trenches with him 
again, anytime and anywhere, because 
there was 
a great 
deal at 
stake for 
him and 


on the 

other hand, is a brilliant editor, and it’s a 
looser set. It’s just as disciplined and the 
work is getting done, but there’s a cer- 
tain freedom within his style, in terms of 
me as the actor fitting into the whole 
thing, and also because I am the guy 
now. I’m James Bond. The part is mine, 
which can be a lonely place at times, 
because you don’t have anybody to 
answer to, but you just have to take care 
of things yourself.” 

Brosnan has been a Bond fan for more 
than three decades, ever since seeing 
Goldfinger as a boy in 1964. While he 
acknowledges the work of his various 
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“I certainly didn’t become an 
actor thinking, ‘I want to play 
James Bond!’ ” 


predecessors, the actor agrees that the 
character has had to change with the 
times. These are the politically correct 
‘90s after all, and James Bond can’t get 
away with the same things he did in the 
‘60s or ‘70s. “No, you can’t,” says Bros- 
nan. “It’s going to look foolish and 
redundant, and we just don’t think like 
that anymore. If you want to do that, 
then you’re doing a period piece, and it 
is almost a period piece anyway, in some 
respects. With so many women and the 
safe sex issue, you have to look at it, 
because kids are going to see this movie, 
and there is a responsibility. 

“There was 
one particular 
scene in this 
film where I’m 
sitting there in 
the hotel room, 
and it’s very 
moody, and the 
tux is off, the shirt is undone, the tie is 
off, the Walther PPK and vodka bottle 
are there, and the scene just cried out for 
a cigarette, it cried out for—” Brosnan 
makes an exaggerated flourish with one 
hand as though exhaling a plume of 
smoke—“and waiting with the gun. 
[Producer] Barbara Broccoli said, ‘Go for 
it.’ Roger said, ‘Well, what do you want 
to do?’ But I just couldn't do it. If Ismoke, 
it’s moody for the scene and it looks 
great and sexy, but I have a responsibili- 
ty to kids, and you have to look at that. If 
I’m doing a movie out of this genre, then 
it’s cool. I’ll smoke and I have no qualms 


O (Desmond 
Llewelyn) 
still , 


dispenses 

gadgets to 

British 

Secret 

Service 

agents. His 
relationship with Bond 
remains avancular yet 


prickly. 


about it. But it was an interesting situa- , 
tion, and I sat in this room thinking, ‘Oh, = 
it would really look so sexy. I want to 
smoke a cigarette. I would really look so / 
good!’ but I didn’t.” i] 
Part of the burden that Brosnan took = ’ H 
on when he accepted the role was 
becoming a role model for young 007 ~ aay" - 
fans, one of the reasons he hesitated at 
taking that dramatic puff. “The great 
reward is seeing kids coming up to you, 
another generation of children,” he 
insists. “I grew up with Sean Connery, 
and he is my James Bond. He’s the only 
one that mattered, the only one you 
want to stand beside or nudge over or 
knock down or compete with, and hap- 
pily so. It was all there the first time [in La 
GoldenEye], his presence permeated past : at 
every day.” former - 
That brings up another aspect of the [fvasunt aaa 
Bond saga that inevitably must be dealt [Q@i3i 
with by the current title-holder—the [EBLSIROE 


For the first 

time, 

moviegoers 

meeta 

woman 

from 

Bond's 54, 


their say, and then do your own | decade now. Bond was off the map for a 


: 4 i 
This Bond is a natural at 


thing and do it your way. You have 
to really settle those demons in your 
head before you go into the role. 
Connery was magnificent, and then 
Roger Moore took over, and I real- 
ize what a great job Roger did after 
doing the role myself. He was enter- 
taining and wonderful, and he did 
it his way. You make peace with all 
those things, going into a franchise 
like this one, but it’s a different 


long time, so there was a lot on my side 
when I took over.” 


he road to Bond was a long and 
circuitous one for the Irish-born 
Brosnan, who moved to Lon- 
don with his family in 1963 at 
age 11. It was there he became interested 
in acting, doing some experimental the- 
ater before going on to study at the 
Drama Centre for three years. After 


the spy game. A 007 fan 
since 1964's Goldfinger, | 
Brosnan polished his, |} 
roguish style in TVS 
Remington Steele. 


endless (and endlessly unfair) compar- 
isons with earlier 007 incarnations. Bros- 
nan gives a resigned nod, and concedes 
it can get a bit tedious sometimes, being 
compared to Bond X, Y and Z. “Of 
course it does, but you know that and 
you rationalize that in your head and try 
to have some common sense about it. If 
you go into it with anger, frustration, 
insecurity or anything that’s less than 
who you are, then it will knock you 
down. 

“You just have to let everybody have 


Also returning for Tomorrow 
Never Dies is eccentric CIA 
agent Jack Wade (Joe Don 
Baker). And Brogatan will be 
back as 007 for two more films. 


@ a 


. 


“ 


Thanks to the success of 


GoldenEye (in which Q 
first armed him), Brosnan 
feels he can’ Felax a little, 
“to take time within the 

»* scene and play it out.” 


school, he went straight into a job as an 
assistant stage manager at the York The- 
ater Royal, and six months later, he was 
selected by legendary playwright Ten- 
nessee Williams to play McCabe in The 
Red Devil Battery Sign. 

Eventually, Bros- 
nan says events 
began to point his 
career toward James 
Bond, although the 
role was still many years away. “I look at 
the thread of it through the tapestry of 
my life,” he explains. “My late wife 
[Cassandra Harris] who got For Your 
Eyes Only, became good friends with 
Barbara Broccoli, and I just happened to 
be there at that time. 

“While she was doing For Your Eyes 
Only, I got The Manions of America, which 
was a six-hour mini-series in which I 
played the lead unknown. They sent the 
screen test script to Eon’s [the company 
producing the Bond films] production 
office in Corfu. They held up the pro- 
duction office—no faxes in those days, 
telexes—and spent all that time sending 
pages so I could go and get this mini- 
series, which led to Remington Steele, 
which led eventually to James Bond.” 

When The Manions of America was 
about to debut in America, Brosnan 
thought it time to try his luck in Holly- 
wood. He convinced his bank manager 
to invest a few thousand dollars in the 
Brosnans’ trip to Los Angeles. There, he 
met with MTM Productions, then cast- 
ing a new TV series called Remington 
Steele. 
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“I am the guy now. I’m 
James Bond.” 


emington Steele turned out to be 
Re perfect showcase for Brosnan, 
who was able to display his seri- 
ous and comic sides in a weekly series. It 
led to the starring role in James Clavell’s 
Noble House, the 13-part BBC series 
Nancy Astor, 
and the film 
version of 
writer Freder- 
ick Forsyth’s 
bestseller The Fourth Protocol. 
It was near the end of the latter pro- 
duction that Bond producer Albert 
“Cubby” Broccoli offered Brosnan the 


Being a role model to kids is a burden 
that influences Brosnan’s 007 acting 
choices. That's why he jsut smoking a 
‘cigarette in this moody scene. 


role of James Bond in The Living Day- 
lights. It was a dream come true for the 
actor, but unfortunately MTM decided 
to hold Brosnan to his Remington Steele 
contract for a final season, with Bond 
going to Timothy Dalton instead. 

“The script for The Living Daylights 
sat beside my bed,” Brosnan recalls, 
“and I thought, ‘T’ll read this once the 
ink is dry on the paper, but the ink 
never got dry. So for some bloody rea- 
son, I was meant to play this role. I cer- 
tainly didn’t go looking for it, and I 
certainly didn’t become an actor think- 
ing, ‘I want to play James Bond!’ That 
was fluff, that was light fare. I wanted to 
be deep and meaningful and mad and 
{ crazy, and do amazing transformations 
as an actor, and I ended up playing 
myself! I started out in America, think- 
ing, ‘Don’t go too far off the beaten track 
here, Brosnan; just keep it simple and 
have a bloody good time doing Reming- 
ton Steele, then later on, you can get 
down to maybe doing some serious act- 
ing,’ and maybe that’s true to this day.” 

With hindsight, Brosnan admits he 
may have been too young to play Bond 
at the time of The Living Daylights. 
Instead, he went on to build an impres- 
sive list of movie credits, including 
Nomads, The Deceivers, Taffin, The Lawn- 
mower Man, Mrs. Doubtfire, Love Affair, 
Robinson Crusoe and Night Watch. When 
the Bond producers decided to offer him 
the role once again, Brosnan was older, 
wiser and more than ready. 

“When I look at myself back in 86, 
my physiognomy is young, my features 
are set in a certain way which have been 
called various things from pretty to 
whatever, so finally, there’s a bit of 
weathering, a bit of age, a bit of steadi- 
ness in my eye—I should bloody well 
think so by now, otherwise I would be a 


sad old case,” Brosnan remarks. 

Two years after the resounding suc- 
cess of GoldenEye, Brosnan has truly set- 
tled into the role of James Bond. He says, 
“As an actor, you have the confidence to 
sit there and take the time within the 
scene to play it out.” Watching him slip 
effortlessly into character the moment 
that Spottiswoode yells “Action!” it’s 
obvious the confidence is being put into 
practice on Tomorrow Never Dies. The 
actor has already signed on for two more 
Bond films, and there seems to be little 
doubt that the tuxedo-clad secret agent 
will return. 

Pierce Brosnan is philosophical when 
it comes to being identified with a film 
icon; after all, it’s a character he was 
meant to play. “There were many people 
out there who wanted me in this role,” 
he reflects, “more than the people who 
did not want me in this role, who will 
never be happy. You just have to push all 
that aside and do it as a celebration of a 
great picture and a great character. It’s a 
wonderful privilege to do James Bond, 
and it’s a curse at the same time, because 
for the rest of my life, if my career goes 
on from this and I do other movies, it 
will be because of this picture. If I don’t 
do anything that stands close to this, I 
will just be known as James Bond. You 
have all those things in your head, but 
you must throw them all out and get on 
with it and just have a bloody great 


time!” a 


Although he almos! 
played 007 a decade 
ago, Brosnan 
believes he’s now 
mature enough to 
portray the superspy. 


Brosnan concedes that there are some things you 
just can’t do in a "90s Bond film. As for others... 


On this mission, James 
Bond and Wai Linn are 
allies—and equals. Of 
course, it all begins witha 
little bit of distrust. 


t first glance, it’s difficult to 

believe that the demure young 

actress happily working on a 

jigsaw puzzle in her dressing 
room just outside London is one of the 
hottest action stars in the world. 
Michelle Yeoh, one of the big names in 
Asian action cinema, is about to increase 
her visibility a hundred-fold, thanks to 
her role in Tomorrow Never Dies. 

As Wai Lin, the Chinese People’s 
External Security Force agent 
who crosses paths and even- 
tually teams up with James 
Bond to foil evil media baron 
Elliot Carver, Yeoh has a 
physically demanding role. 
“It’s becoming even more so than I 
thought it would be,” she admits, 
“because at first, everybody said to me, 
‘Stunt-wise, you're not going to be able 
to do anything on this movie because of 
the insurance.’ But Roger Spottiswoode 
[the film’s director] and the guys fit it all 
in so I have a lot to do. I can understand 
that you would not be able to do some of 
the stunts out here that we could get 
away with in Hong Kong. It’s a big 
movie, and no one can afford to be 
injured in any way. So I can sit back and 
say, ‘Fine, let somebody else have the 
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ichelle Yeoh 


fun,’ but at least I’m still in there. I can 
still do most of the scenes, so I’m 
happy.” 

Yeoh is quick to agree that some film 
fight sequences are obviously done with 
stunt doubles, cutting occasionally to 
close-ups of the actor in question. For an 
actress who’s used to doing most of her 
own stunt and fight scenes, that doesn’t 
always sit well. “At the end of the day, 
it’s basically your ego—and your pride,” 


“It’s not how hard you hit, but how you 


deliver the punch.” 


she explains. “When I did Hong Kong 
movies, if it was physically possible for 
somebody else to do it, then I should be 
able to do it. Tell me that it’s something 
that takes 20 years of your life to master; 
then I'll say OK and step back and let the 
other person do it, but if it’s martial arts 
or running around and jumping off 
things and it’s physically possible, then I 
would do it, and it was fun. 

“In this movie, they’ re trying to bring 
the best of both worlds together. Some of 
the hand-to-hand combat we do in the 
East is actually better, but in the West, 


Wai Lin 


By JOE NAZZARO & 
SHEELAGH WELLS 


they do many other things better than 
we do. We’ve brought stuntmen and a 
stunt coordinator from Hong Kong and 
staged a particular fight scene in that 
style, which is great for me. Not com- 
pletely in the Hong Kong style, because 
we can get a little over-the-top some- 
times—ultra-big reaction shots and 
things like that—but we have to com- 
promise and fit them in to a Bond movie. 

“My stunt boys have been here for 
the last two weeks to do this 
scene for us,” Yeoh adds, 
“and it’s great, because 
many of the people here 
haven’t seen something like 
this before. These guys are 
small, but they’re so good at what they 
do. You ask them to jump off the first 
floor, crash into a wall and come bounc- 
ing off, and that’s all in a day’s work. It’s 
things like that [that the Bond crew] 
haven't seen before, which gives a new 
dimension to it all. It’s good that MGM 
and Eon realize that and brought it into 
the movie as well.” 


f Michelle Yeoh has a lot of respect 
for her peers, it’s because of the 
years she has spent working her 
way up the ladder of Asian cinema. 


Fashionably in 
action, Michelle 
Yeoh is Agent 
Wai Lin in 
Tomorrow Never 
Dies. 


Weoh spent a 
great deal of time 
Oa motorcycle 
With Pierce Bros- 
nan, shooting the 
film’s spectacular \ 
cycle chase 
sequence, 


The Malaysian-born Yeoh was always 
interested in staying fit, playing sports 
and eventually enrolling in London’s 
Royal Academy of Dance. Her dance 
career was cut short by an injury, but in 
1984 she was invited to Hong Kong to 
make a commercial with action star 
Jackie Chan. Almost instantly, she 
became the hottest new talent in the 
industry, working on such films as Owls 
Vs. Dumbo, Yes, Madam, Royal Warriors, 
Magnificent Warriors and Easy Money. 
Looking back, Yeoh admits it wasn’t 
easy to establish herself in the male- 
dominated Asian cinema. “It was very 
difficult,” she recalls. “They weren't 
convinced to start off with. When I did 
my first movie, it wasn’t an action 
movie; I was the normal, demure social 
worker bullied by the kids she was 
working with, so I played the quiet side. 
I was a newcomer to the Hong Kong 
film industry as well, but luckily I was 
with a new company and they were 
willing to do new things, so that was 
great. My Chinese is actually very bad, 
because in Malaysia, I studied English 
and Malay, so I never studied Chinese. 
When it comes to comedy, however, 
your timing, everything has to be so 
good, and when they said, ‘Action,’ it 
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“In the beginning, I 
knew nothing. I hadn’t 
learned martial arts.” 


was perfect, because I’ve always been 
very active since I was a kid; I was a 
dancer and that’s what I studied here in 
England as well, so for me, it was just 
learning a new form of movement.” 

The actress remembers having to 
convince the director of her first action 
film that she could handle the demand- 
ing physical aspects of the work. “He 
thought he was going to come to the set 
and see this little, frail thing wimping 
around, so the first thing I had to do was 
convince them that I was serious about 
what I was doing, and I was ready to 
take the blows. Whenever anybody hit 
me, I didn’t run to the corner and hide, 
because if you did that, you would be in 
that corner all the time. They could see I 
was willing to try anything. 

“I was very lucky, because all the 
sound boys and some actors who had 
been in the action movies for a long time 
worked out in the same gym I did. I was 
there from 9 a.m. until 7 p.m. and I 
would work with them and get to know 
them. When you work out with some- 
one, you learn from them, so they taught 
me a lot. 

“In the beginning, I knew nothing. I 
hadn’t learned martial arts, because it 
conflicted with the ballet I was learn- 
ing,” Yeoh explains, “so it was all new to 
me. But I had such a good time. I was 
working out all the time, and you learn 
the tricks of the trade, because it’s not 
how hard you hit, but how you deliver 
the punch, and those were the best peo- 
ple to learn from. It’s not so much learn- 
ing from a real Kung Fu expert or a 
karate master, but someone who can 
teach you what to do for the camera.” 

Yeoh credits her extensive dance 
background with making her leap into 
action cinema that much easier. “I was 
flexible and my coordination was good, 
because when you dance, you're always 
remembering steps and movements, so 
your arms are going one way, your legs 
another. The only other thing to learn 
was the facial expressions. You have to 
look the part, because you can be throw- 
ing a big punch, but if your face doesn’t 
reflect that, it doesn’t work, so I spent 
hours and hours learning the right facial 
expressions.” 

By the early ‘90s, Yeoh was one of the 
most popular and highest-paid actresses 
in Asian cinema. Between 1992 and 1995, 
she made nearly a dozen films, but it 
was her work on Jackie Chan’s Supercop 
that made her visible in the West. Her 
managers convinced her to make the 
rounds in America, where she met a pro- 
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Tomorrow 
Never Dies 
offers Yeoh 
the chance to 
target true 
movie star- 
dom in the 
West. She's 
already an 
action icon 
of Eastern 
Cinema. 


, \ 


ducer from United Artists who kept her 
in mind. When the makers of Tomorrow 
Never Dies were looking for the right 
actress to hold her own opposite Pierce 
Brosnan, Yeoh’s name came up. 


hile many actors remember 
the stress and nervousness 
of their first day working 
on a blockbuster film, Yeoh 


\ ‘ 


\ \ 


recalls the first day on the Bond set for 
another reason. “It was actually a non- 
starter, because we waited all day and 
nothing happened!” she laughs. “It was 
very frustrating, because you're think- 
ing, ‘Hell, is there anybody out there? 
Am [still in this movie?’ Things like that 
happen in movies; it’s very easy to say, 
‘OK, we're going to start at 10 a.m.,’ but 
with things like the weather, you never 


Between filmmaking’s long waits and gun fights, it’s hard 
to.stay physically fit. So, Yeoh says, “I’m doing my little 


workouts; which keeps meu 4 
P: Bg sae - 


know what's going to happen. 

“T remember that first scene, because 
I was in this pretty cool outfit, and we all 
were running around. It’s the scene 
where Bond and I go back to Carver’s 
office, and he’s trying to steal something 
from his safe, and I come in and we both 
see each other, and I’m asking if he’s 
making a quick withdrawal—well, we 
flubbed our lines, and Pierce was asking 
me if I was making a quick withdrawal, 


and I was saying, ‘No, you are!’ ” 

One of the personal highlights for the 
actress on Tomorrow Never Dies was 
working on location in Thailand, to re- 
create scenes set in Vietnam. Cast and 
crew tell stories of Yeoh being surround- 
ed by locals who were overwhelmed to 
be meeting the Asian film star in person. 
“It was like being on my own turf,” she 
smiles. “You feel like, ‘OK, now it’s my 
territory!’ 


allowed Yeoh to 
perfect her fierce 
form as a Hong 
Kong action hero- 
ine. Her dance 
background helped 
keep her balance. 


“They’re very excited in Asia, espe- 
cially the women, because they’re finally 
being recognized, of all things, to be ona 
par with James Bond, and no longer the 
stereotype of being Suzie Wong. Being 
compared like that means the West final- 
ly recognizes this as a fact, so I think 
they were even more excited than me. 

“My friends were saying, ‘If you 
don’t do this movie, you had better not 
come back!’ That’s what life is about: 
You're constantly having to prove your- 
self and improve yourself and do differ- 
ent things. Personally, it’s a great 
challenge. In the East, you get to a point 
where you’re laid back because every- 
body knows you, and when they come 
to you with a project, it’s whether you 
want to do it or not. But with this film, 
it’s a new and different market.” 

It seems fair to say that the success of 
Tomorrow Never Dies will open up a 
brand new chapter in Michelle Yeoh’s 
career. The actress has already resigned 
herself to the idea that life may change 
significantly, but feels it’s just the nature 
of the job and what comes with it. “In 
Asia, I’ve already been used to that. If 
you don’t have people recognizing you, 
if they don’t come up to you and say 
how great it is to meet you, they must 
really hate your work, or you must be 
doing something wrong. 

“It doesn’t bother me whether people 
notice me or not, because you get to a 
stage where you get on with life and 
what you’re doing, and if they do come 
up, it’s a bonus. If they don’t, it’s anoth- 
er bonus because you have some private 
time. I just take it in my stride.” Ww 
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Jonathan Pryce 


lliot Carver 


By JOE NAZZARO & 
SHEELAGH WELLS 


“Wm finding it a huge chal- 
lenge,” reveals Jonathan 
Pryce of his role as nasty 
media baron Elliot Carv- 

er in Tomorrow Never Dies. “I 
don’t know that much about 
the history of the James Bond 
villains or how they’re writ- 
ten, but this one is very well- 
written. The character is very 
well-perceived and based in 
a great deal of reality in 
terms of media moguls, and 
their potential for power 
through the very real means 
of controlling information. | 
find that very attractive to 
explore.” 

In today’s global village, 
where information can be 
sent around the world with 
the touch of a button, and 
news can be reported within 
minutes of it taking place, 
Elliot Carver is the: perfect 
Bond villain. The owner of 
an international newspaper 
and satellite system, Carver 
plans to create global conflicts in order 
to report them as ratings-winning news 
events. As Pryce explains, “The script 
has evolved a great deal since the begin- 
ning. It started off as one thing and then 
went through some rewrites, and those 
rewrites always pointed out to me, and 
eventually everyone else involved, that 
the original concept of the character was 
very pertinent to how he behaved. Orig- 
inally, he could only do certain things, 


Paris (Teri Hatcher) is Bond’s ex-girl and 


he was just the villain per se and 
couldn’ t do just anything, but the 
more you opened up the charac- 
ter as someone involved in the 
media, the 
became. For me, the challenge is 
to be this megalomaniacal char- 
acter and yet still be based in 
reality and still be credible.” 


Carver's current wife. “She has a quality 


like those old-style romantic type 
beams I 


of films,” 


more focused he 


Playing a classic Bond villain 


requires a certain larger-than-life 


They 
dissimilar—the devil and 
the press baron,” notes 
Pryce of his inspiration 


“ 


are not totally 


for Elliot Carver. 


performance, and Pryce claims Carver is 
no exception to that rule. “We did a few 
versions of certain scenes, and at one 
point, I did a very big version. There are 
scenes where the camera would come in 
quite close and you relate more to it, but 


in this scene, the 
ways back. 
“They're using lenses that are unbe- 
lievable in this picture; even if it’s your 
close-up, they’re still clearing people 50 
feet away from you, so you can go 
between the big and the tighter, more- 
intense scenes. The character is written 
like that; Carver is extravagant in the 
beginning as a public face, but then in 
scenes with Bond or especially the 
scenes with his wife, he’s more intimate. 
The last scene with her is very mean, but 


camera was quite a 


a” 


it’s also very low-key. It has everything 
in it.” 

The actor is quick to point out that 
Carver is not an imitation of any contem- 
porary media mogul, such as Rupert 
Murdoch or Ted Turner, or even such 
past figures as Robert Maxwell, 
Joseph Pulitzer or William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. “I tried to make Carv- 
er a bit more attractive than 
Murdoch—he wears better suits, 
that’s for sure,” jokes Pryce. 

“T think Murdoch’s power is in the 
fact that you rarely see him speak pub- 
licly, and when he does, it’s very low- 
key. He’s a man ina suit, but people who 
have worked for him will tell you a 
whole other side of him. This character 
is not Murdoch or Turner, but he repre- 
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sents their potential: the danger of hav- 
ing one person in charge of the distribu- 
tion of information. That’s what 
Carver's about, although there’s also a 
huge monetary gain [involved], because 
he has the rights to these territories 


“For me, the challenge is to be 
this megalomaniacal character.” 


where he takes news from the events he 
created. He’s interested in this situation 
because he has the broadcast rights in 
China and Hong Kong. By trying to cre- 
ate a war between China and Britain, he 
will have the rights to broadcast from 
China.” 


The man and his media. Jone 
menacin 


Pryce adds the suave villainy amid 
Iti-images in Tomorrow Never Dies. 


As he delves into Carver's back- 
ground and motivations, it becomes 
obvious that Pryce has spent a great deal 
of time exploring the character. “Inter- 
estingly enough, he’s not that simple on 
the page,” he insists. “The character is 
quite multi-layered, and there is a 
history supplied for him by the 
writer and [director] Roger Spottis- 
woode. His character is described 
quite early on to M, and we've also 
built in a story that much of what 
he does is revenge against various peo- 
ple who upset him while he was grow- 
ing up. He was the illegitimate son of a 
British press baron; that’s why he was 
brought up as an orphan in Hong Kong. 
One of the first things he did was to take 
over his father’s empire, causing his 
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Carver's attempts to 
ignite a war 
between China and 
Great Britain have 
caught the attention 
of ace Chinese 
secret agent Wai Lin 
(Michelle Yeoh). 


father to commit suicide. Although that 
isn’t necessarily in the film, it’s part of 
his background. There are also many 
layers to Carver, and as the film pro- 
gresses, he becomes more crazy. He also 
enjoys his work.” 


ne of Great Britain’s most ver- 
satile actors, Pryce has played 
an astonishingly _ eclectic 
range of characters on stage 
and screen. A graduate of the prestigious 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, his the- 
atrical credits include the Tony-winning 
The Comedians, as well as Oliver, The 
Seagull, Uncle Vanya and his Olivier 


a 


Award-winning role in Miss Saigon. 

His cinematic roles have been equally 
diverse: Something Wicked This Way 
Comes, Brazil, 
The Age of Inno- 
cence, Deadly 
Advice and The 
Adventures of 
Baron Mun- 
chausen to name 
a few. There’s 
also his portray- 
al of critic/biographer Lytton Strachey 
in Christopher Hampton's Carrington, 
which earned him the Best Actor Prize at 
the 1995 Cannes Film Festival. Audi- 


Pryce is a mogul 
in the William 
Randolph Hearst 
tradition who 
“plans to create 
global conflicts in 
order to report 
them as ratings- 
Winning news 
events.” 


“As the film 
progresses, he becomes 
more crazy. He also 
enjoys his work.” 


ences know him from Infiniti TV ads. 

On Tomorrow Never Dies, Pryce has 
enjoyed spending several months in the 
expensive shoes of Elliot 
Carver. Among the high- 
lights was working with 
Teri Hatcher, who plays 
Carver’s wife (and Bond’s 
old girl friend), the beau- 
tiful Paris. “I enjoyed 
meeting her because I had 
seen her on television. 
Between the Saturday matinee and the 
evening show of Oliver, | wouldn’t leave 
the theater and I would have supper in 
my dressing room and watch TV. I saw 
her on Lois & Clark: The New Adventures 
of Superman, so | knew her very well 
when it came time to work with her. 

“She is very good. I saw some scenes 
of her and Pierce before I started shoot- 
ing. They had already done some scenes 
together, and Roger had edited them 
and they were great. She’s extremely 
attractive to watch on film; she has a 
quality which is like the old-style 
romantic type of films, and it’s very 
good, very direct.” 

As for Carver’s nemesis, James Bond, 
Pryce says the scenes between him and 
Pierce Brosnan have an interesting 
chemistry, but with one caveat: 
“Approach him at the end of next 
week,” the actor says with a grin, 


“because we have a long scene together 
coming up, so maybe he'll change his 
mind! He’s very good.” 


Like any other vicious tycoon, Carver has hired help to do the truly 
dirty work—in this case, the nasty Stamper (Gotz Otto). 


eyond Bond, Pryce isn’t sure what 
B« wants to do next, although he’s 

unlikely to immerse himself in a 
major stage production any time soon. “I 
want to do it again, but I’m enjoying 
doing film at the moment, and I want to 
stick with that for a bit. I did Miss Saigon 
for two years, a year of which was in 
New York, and my children were young 
enough to travel there every school holi- 
day and half-term, but they’re getting 


older [they’re 14, 11 and 7] and the more 
into school and their own lives, so it’s 
more difficult. I did Oliver for nine 
months, but it’s hard because you're out 
every night and virtually all day on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. You have 
your days free, but they’re in school, so 


it’s easier to do film work, which you do 
in a block. I do want to do theater, but 
there is nothing as yet that makes me 
want to be out every night.” 

If Pryce has any career plan in mind, 
it involves playing a wide range of dif- 
ferent characters. “That’s what interest- 
ed me about Carver: He isn’t just one 
thing, there are many different colors to 
him. Leading up to Bond was a progres- 
sion—I was doing Evita for most of the 
year, then playing King Saul for the TNT 
movie David, and then playing World 
War I psychiatrist William Rivers in a 
very low-key, low-budget film [Regener- 
ation] which we shot in Glasgow, so you 
can’t really see a through-line. 

“What I look for in parts is not to 


Bond and Carver may be at odds and ina 
struggle to the death, but Pryce-respects 
Pierce Brosnan’s talents, “He's very good.” 


repeat myself. The scripts that are sent to 
me or even scripts I’ve occasionally had 
fashioned for me by someone who 
thinks this is the kind of role I can do are 
not necessarily what I want to do. I’ve 
rejected a couple of scripts where a part 
has been specifically written for me, 


because the writer perceives me as 
something they’ve seen before, so they 
perceive me as being able to do that kind 
of thing. I look at it and say, ‘Well, the 
reason I did that kind of performance in 
that film you saw was because I hadn’t 
done it before, and it wasn’t necessarily 
like that on the page anyway.’ I sur- 
prised myself then, and I don’t want to 
have to repeat myself. 

“After Carrington, I got half a dozen 
scripts featuring gay characters, and not 
that I didn’t want to do a gay character 
again, but suddenly they thought, ‘Oh, 
that’s what he can do.’ They were all 
very different kinds of characters, but 
nevertheless that’s what happened. I 
don’t think I can get typecast from Evita, 
because there aren’t going to be that 
many singing, South-American dictator 
roles out there.” 

No matter how filmgoers feel about 
Jonathan Pryce’s work as the villainous 
Elliot Carver, the actor isn’t worried 
about being typecast, and has the wide 
range of characters to prove it. “I like to 
surprise myself,” he asserts, “and in 
doing so hopefully surprise the audi- 
ence who will say, ‘I didn’t know he 
could do that!’ ” WH 
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watched the Bond films with my 
[artes as a child and I remember 

always loving the gadgets,” Teri 
Hatcher says. “I still do.” 

Hatcher, the popular star of TV’s Lois 
& Clark: The New Adventures of Superman, 
may not get to play with many 007 gad- 
gets in Tomorrow Never Dies, but when 
given the chance to participate in the 
film, she committed to it faster than a 
speeding bullet. Hatcher plays Paris, the 
lovely but doomed wife of Elliot Carver 
(Jonathan Pryce), the megalomaniacal 
media mogul who crosses paths with 
James Bond. 

“She and Bond have a history, an 
emotional past where they both cared 
for each other,’ Hatcher 
explains. “But his job left him 
unable to take things further, 
of course, so there is a bitter- 
sweet quality to their reunion 
in this film. The role is more of 
a cameo, really, which worked perfectly 
for me at this time in my life, as I was 
pregnant during filming. It allowed me 
to work with some wonderful people, 
actors and crew alike, and to play 
around with a spicy little role. Because 
my part was small, I only shared five 
fabulous days working with Pierce Bros- 
nan. He’s quite charming, generous, a 
hard worker and, of course, a fabulous 
Bond. Jonathan Pryce is a wonderful 
actor, so talented and kind, too.” 

Tomorrow Never Dies represents just 
the latest impressive entry on the San 
Francisco-born Hatcher’s ever-expand- 
ing résumé. Over the past decade, she 
has appeared in episodes of Star Trek: 
The Next Generation, LA Law and Seinfeld, 
guest hosted Saturday Night Live and 
acted in an array of films that includes 
her debut in The Big Picture, as well as 
Tango & Cash, Soapdish, Straight Talk, The 
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Teri Hatcher 


Cool Surface, Two Days in the Valley and 
Heaven's Prisoners. 

Then came Lois & Clark, which chron- 
icled the relationship between scrappy 
Daily Planet reporter Lois Lane (Hatcher) 
and the bookish Clark Kent (Dean Cain), 
a.k.a Superman. The show, which ran for 
four seasons, was part superhero action- 
adventure, part romantic-comedy. “It 
was many of those things combined,” 
the actress says, “and I think that made 
it one of the hardest shows on TV to 
direct, write for or act in. It was really 
everything you just said, which I think is 
also why we had such a wide range of 
fans. It was a fantasy, first and foremost. 
And it was an action-adventure with 


“I remember always loving the 


gadgets. I still do.” 


romance, too. It was all of those things, 
equally balanced. I also think it was a 
fairy tale about this relationship 
between Lois and Clark.” And though 
effects-heavy, Hatcher always found the 
real challenge in the acting. “It’s the 
emotional scenes I found challenging. | 
love that. I never look at challenging 
scenes as difficult.” 

As Lois & Clark peaked in terms of 
popularity, suddenly it seemed as if 
Hatcher were everywhere. Numerous 
magazines put her on their covers, while 
countless thousands of computer users 
plugged into the on-line universe and 
made her the undisputed Queen of the 
Internet, downloading photo after photo 
of their cyber-heroine. Hatcher takes the 
royal role in stride. “That’s so funny to 
me. I’m totally unaware of that stuff, 
except for the 1001 photos I have in my 
office. That’s a result of fame that’s real- 


Paris Carver 


By IAN SPELLING 


Elliot Carver (Jonathan 
Pryce) is aman who 
believes in owning 
things—even his wife. If 
he believes Paris to be 
disloyal, his reaction 
will not be kind. 


ly distant to me, but it’s flattering.” 

And even though Lois & Clark even- 
tually flew into the sunset, to unspool on 
cable in endless reruns, Hatcher remains 
as popular as ever. “It’s all so funny to 
me because I still don’t think of myself 
that way,” she says, referring to the fact 
that she’s now a genuine star in her own 
right. “It really hasn't shifted for me. It is 
still odd for me to hear things like, ‘Oh, 
you're everywhere.’ I just don’t have 
that perception because, for me, it’s real- 
ly about the work. That’s my focus. So, 
I’m really busy and sort of tired, and 
then I try to make time for my real life.” 

At one particularly heady point, 
Hatcher had two films, the drama Heav- 
en's Prisoners and the black 
comedy Two Days in the Val- 
ley, ready for theatrical 
release, even as she continued 
on Lois & Clark, Did these 
roles help her pull away from 
her upstanding, decent reporter role? 
Did they give her new insights perhaps 
into her character in Tomorrow Never 
Dies? “One of the things that drew me to 
it,” says Hatcher of her role as Claudette 
in Heaven's Prisoners, “was that it was a 
challenging role and the antithesis of 
Lois Lane. Claudette is very manipula- 
tive, very hard.” About her part as Becky 
in Two Days in the Valley, she notes, 
“Becky believes herself a loser. It results 
in a tragic end for her. It was a difficult 
part for me and different enough from 
Claudette to make it another exciting 
challenge.” 

Hatcher’s real life includes her hus- 
band of several years, actor Jon (Brooklyn 
South) Tenney, and the couple’s new- 
born. The family lives together at their 
home in Los Angeles. “Pregnancy and 
motherhood are nothing short of mirac- 
ulous,” she enthuses. “It’s hard to find 


Stylishly 
lovely as 
Paris Carver, 
Teri Hatcher 
is a woman 
worth dying 
for. But who 
will take the 
bullet for her 
in this 007 
adventure? 


James Bond was once her lover—and 
Paris still cares about the super agent. 
For her part, 007 film fan Hatcher 
found Pierce Brosnan to be “a 


fabulous Bond.” 


words to convey all of the emotions 
one experiences. My husband and I 
both feel blessed.” 

The actress plans to take some 
time off in order to play Mommy, 
perhaps the greatest role of her life, 
but she'll soon be back before a cam- 
era, building upon the added 
momentum likely to be created by 
Tomorrow Never Dies. Her career, it 
can be noted with no hyperbole, has 
been a textbook study of long, con- 
sistent growth, but Hatcher firmly 
believes that she has even more 
growing to do in the future. “I feel I 
know what's left to do, which is a 
lot, and I look forward to the oppor- 
tunity to do that,” she says. “I feel 
that the slow rise, and having been 
in the business and experiencing a 
lot of the good and the bad of it, has 
made me not take very seriously the 
idea of stardom. My whole career 
has been about slowly showing peo- 
ple that there’s a wide range to my 
ability and to my work. There are 
things you want to be famous for 
and I feel like I am now just getting 
the opportunity to do the kinds of 
roles and things I want to do.” 

And now, having acted to great 
effect in a James Bond film and a 
Superman TV show, is there another 
internationally beloved franchise 
out there at which Teri Hatcher 
would like to take a stab. “I’ve 
always been a Star Wars fan,” she 
says. “In fact, I have a little R2D2 on 
my desk. We'll have to see what the 


future brings.” 4) 
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t's hardly surprising that when the 

producers of the James Bond series 

were looking for an actor of stature 

to assume the role of M in Golden- 
Eye, they decided to cast Dame Judi 
Dench, one of the most celebrated tal- 
ents in the British theater. Dench turned 
out to be the perfect choice to play 
Bond’s no-nonsense boss at MI6. 

Seeing the new M take charge, there’s 
no doubt that Dench is a fitting replace- 
ment for the late Bernard Lee and Robert 
Brown, who previously played Bond’s 
boss. “Contrary to popular belief,” the 
actress insists, “just because Stella Rim- 
ington suddenly became the head of 
MI6 [in reality in Britain], everybody 
didn’t immediately think, ‘Oh yes, what 
a good idea to get a woman to be M!’ In 
actual fact, Bruce Feirstein, who also co- 
wrote GoldenEye, thought of it before. He 
thought M should be a woman, so they 
went to my agent and asked, ‘Would she 
be interested?’ and I absolutely jumped 
at it.” 

Without question, the defining 
moment for Dench’s M is the scene 
when she first reads Bond the riot act, 
informing him, “’I think you’re a sexist, 
misogynist dinosaur, a relic of the Cold 
War’... was very happy with it,” agrees 
Dench, of that now-classic 007 moment. 
“That was the first thing I read for the 
character, and it was wonderful stuff. 
Bruce is a wonderful writer. He has a 
wonderful ear and a great sense of 
humor, and that’s always important.” 

Becoming a fixture in the Bond series 
may be one of the biggest departures for 
Dench, who has earned more than two 
dozen awards in a career that has 
spanned four decades. It would be 
almost impossible to note all her theater 
credits, which include Mother Courage, 
Waste, Antony and Cleopatra, The Cherry 
Orchard, The Seagull, Absolute Hell and 
many others. Her latest film is Mrs. 
Brown, in which she gives an acclaimed 
portrayal of Queen Victoria. 

When the role of M was first 
offered, Dench admits to slight 
trepidation. “I was nervous at 
first, but [GoldenEye director] 
Martin Campbell is a very 
friendly, accessible person—nobody to 
be frightened of in any way. So after the 
first day, I felt completely at ease. Martin 
knows the theater very well, and that 
made a huge difference.” 

Another major consideration was 
Pierce Brosnan, who was also joining the 
series and had a great deal more pres- 
sure on him as the new Bond. “That's 
true, but he was such perfect casting 
choice. He’s such a calm, capable man, 
and has a great sense of humor, which is 
why he makes such a wonderful Bond. 
He has that wonderful tongue-in-cheek 
sense of humor, that kind of irony. Pierce 
is a gentle, lovely person. He’s wonder- 
ful to work with.” 
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Judi De 


By JOE NAZZARO 


Dame Judi Dench 
reprises her 
GoldenEye role as M, 
James Bond's 
take-no-nonsense 
Bessie Wiese 


a pee 


Dench had no hesitation about 
reprising M in Tomorrow Never Dies. One 
of the highlights was a reunion of sorts 
with Geoffrey Palmer, who plays Admi- 
ral Roebuck. They had worked together 
on several occasions, notably on the 
long-running British comedy series As 
Time Goes By. 

Although Dench hasn't had a great 
deal of screen time as M, she has a pretty 
good idea about what motivates this 
character. “Everybody does that, you 
work out your own scenario and exactly 


“M has a home life and children who 
are grown up. She’s actually quite 


vulnerable.” 


what you think that person is like. It’s 
exactly the same process as the theater: 
You have to work out what makes that 
person tick, why they behave the way 
they do, what kind of home life they 
have; you do that with every part you 
do. It’s all the same process, but it’s 
much rarer for me to do films, so I’m 
afraid I’m not so skilled at it as I feel I 
can be in the theater.” 

And how does Dench see the charac- 
ter of M? The answer takes a moment to 
put into words. “It’s difficult to explain,” 
she says, “because I’ve just opened with 
a different character at the National The- 
ater, so I’m playing somebody else now. 
I know that M has a home life and chil- 


dren who are grown up. I know she lives 
between London and the country and 
that she goes to that office every day. I 
know the kind of set-up she has at home 
and I think I know what kind of person 
she is. She’s actually quite vulnerable, 
but she’s also a person who has a very 
good mind; otherwise, she’s not going to 
hang on to that job in such a competi- 
tive, man’s world.” 

By a strange coincidence, Dench has 
managed to keep her Bond connection 
going after Tomorrow Never Dies—so to 
speak. After finishing the film, 
she went on to appear in the 
David Hare play, Amy's View 
with Samantha (Moneypen- 
ney) Bond. “I’ve directed her 
before, too,” says Dench. “It is 
strange, because you don’t look at that 
person in any way like the last character, 
because they’re so totally different.” 

After Amy's View, the actress will re- 
team with Palmer once again for another 
season of As Time Goes By, followed by a 
TV film and some work with theater 
giant Sir Peter Hall. As for the next Bond 
film, Judi Dench is more than willing for 
M to take command again. “I hope it 
happens, because it has been thrilling to 
do, but we'll wait and see. I think if one 
is very keen on making films, they 
would be excited, but it’s something I 
don’t really know about. I’m still in a 
learning process, so Ill always have a go 
at something.” ay 
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Samantha Bond 


Miss Moneypenny 
By JOE NAZZARO 


f there’s one thing you can depend 

on in any James Bond film, it’s 

Moneypenny, M’s ever-able assis- 

tant, being around to trade barbs 
and double entendres with Agent 007. 
Once again, the role is played by the 
aptly-named Samantha Bond, who 
joined the James Bond cast with Golden- 
Eye, taking over for Caroline Bliss who 
played Moneypenny in the previous 
two films, and Lois Maxwell in the first 
14 007 adventures. 

For Bond, a veteran stage actress, tak- 
ing on Moneypenny meant becoming a 
part of British pop culture. “That’s a 
very good way of putting it, actually,” 
she says. “There you are, with no disre- 
spect to anyone, in the smallest part 
you've ever played in your life, and 
that’s what people want to talk to you 
about and that’s what impresses people 
and stops conversations at dinner par- 
ties. It’s a very strange feeling, and you 
do take on this mantle of responsibility.” 

With countless theater productions to 
her credit, including A Winter's Tale, As 
You Like It, The Ends of the Earth and Three 
Tall Women to name only a few, being 
cast as the resourceful Moneypenny in 
GoldenEye meant a total departure for 
Samantha Bond. “Most of my work is in 
classical theater, so this was a bit differ- 
ent for me. It just happened like any job 
happened: I was called for an interview, 
I had a recall, and they offered me the 
role. 

“Having said that, I felt very ambiva- 
lent about the first one, because you look 
at the part and a little bit of you can’t 
help wondering if you’re not tying an 
albatross around your neck, because 
from then on, that’s who you are. Miss 
Moneypenny. It’s what Lois 
Maxwell is still most famous 
for; I’ve met Lois and can’t hon- 
estly say I know what else she 
has ever done. 

“Now, because everything 
didn’t grind to a halt after GoldenEye— 
the rest of my career has gone on and 
I’ve done very well—I now feel relaxed 
about that side of it. It’s just that initial 
thought of, ‘What am I doing here? Do 
you think it’s going to open any doors in 
America?’ and you keep saying, ‘Well, it 
hasn’t done that for any of the others, 
and I don’t think it will for me.’ It’s a 
double-edged sword, because you’re 
thrown into the forefront of conscious- 
ness, and at the same time, you’re being 
thrown there because you are being 
someone else.” 
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After the success of GoldenEye, it 
seemed almost inevitable that Bond 
would be asked to reprise her role in 
Tomorrow Never Dies, but the actress says 
it didn’t happen overnight. “They’re 
very funny, because you know it’s hap- 
pening, but because you're a regular, 
you don’t get the call until about two 
weeks before you start work. I suppose 
they just take that risk, and because it’s 
only a small part, they would be able to 
work around whatever you were doing. 

“This one was nicer for me, because 


“From then on, that’s who you are. 


Miss Moneypenny.” 


with GoldenEye, I literally went in and 
worked for about two hours and then 
went home. It wasn’t until the film 
opened in London and it was such a 
good film, that I suddenly felt like part 
of this Bond family that they all talk 
about. I was so thrilled with it, and I was 
thrilled for Pierce Brosnan and [produc- 
er] Barbara Broccoli that it had gone that 
well. 

“This time, I was around much more; 
I got to be in the studio and on location 
and then Moneypenny was suddenly 
put into a scene at the film’s end, so I 


was around with them much more, and 
that’s a nicer feeling even if you don’t 
say any more. You feel more a part of it.” 
After finishing her work on Tomorrow 
Never Dies, Bond continued her relation- 
ship with the series in a somewhat indi- 
rect fashion: She and Judi (M) Dench 
were reunited for a critically acclaimed 
National Theater production of the 
David Hare drama Amy's View. The play 
was sold out from the very beginning, 
but the actress admits that more than 
one of those seats has been booked by an 
avid James Bond aficionado. 
“Judi directed me [in a 
West End production of Much 
Ado About Nothing]; that’s 
going back nearly 10 years, 
and we’ve done radio plays 
together. The first stage work we’ve 
done together is now; this is the first 
time we’ve ever done proper acting 
together, as opposed to on radio or 
screen. It went very well indeed,” 
Samantha Bond says. “Everyone seems 
very moved by it, which is good, and yet 
so many people who've come to see Judi 
and me in the play have seen GoldenEye. 
The American support for British theater 
is phenomenal, so there are a whole lot 
of people who will know her, but even 
then they’ll be saying, ‘Oh, and she’s M!’ 


It's very weird.” w 
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Gotz Otto 


Stamper 


By JOE NAZZARO 


is name is Stamper and he’s 

German,” says Gotz Otto, 

explaining the character he 

plays in Tomorrow Never Dies. 
“ ‘Stamper’ is an uncommon sound in 
German, but who cares; to anybody who 
didn’t come from Germany, it might 
sound German.” 

In the tradition of larger-than-life 
Bond henchman like Oddjob or Jaws, 
towering German actor Gotz Otto plays 
the sadistic Stamper, a psychopathic 
thug who does the dirty work of media 
baron Elliot Carver (Jonathan Pryce). 
“The character is concerned with cruelty 
and acts as Carver’s right hand,” says 
Otto. “Carver is not very physical, so he 
needs somebody to support him. I play 
the boss of his security department 
who’s very cool, very brutal and a loyal 
henchmen—very loyal.” 

For Otto, who has spent the last 
decade building a career in Germany, 
working on an international production 
like Tomorrow Never Dies is an eye-open- 
ing experience. “It’s totally different. In 
Germany, we're making movies that are 
big budget if they cost 10 million 
deutsche marks. Here they cost $50 to 
$100 million. The way of shooting a film 
is also different. In Germany, 30 shoot- 
ing days is a long production, and here 
we're shooting for a few months.” 

Otto has already established himself 
as one of his country’s leading actors 
with numerous stage productions, tele- 
vision appearances and films. His 
involvement with the latest Bond film 
stemmed from a TV series. “It was a 
German/English TV production called 
The Wanderer, [Eon Productions’] Debbie 
McWilliams was its casting 
director. We had shot for a few 
days in Munich, and I thought 
that was it, that she had proba- 
bly forgotten about me. But she 
called me three years later and 
asked if I would like to do a casting 
meeting in London, and I said yes. 

“What they were looking for, I don’t 
know. I think they were basically look- 
ing for a German, or someone who was 
not English or American. When I first 
met Barbara Broccoli and Roger Spottis- 
woode, I had come from the Czech 
Republic and I had no hair; I was nearly 
bald because I had just done a German 
film playing an army lieutenant. When I 
walked in, I thought to myself, ‘Take it 
as an experience and go there and have 
some fun.’ It was very strange, because I 
was talking to Roger about what I had 
done before, and most of the stuff I had 
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As the sadistic 


Stamper, Gotz 
Otto gets his 
hands dirty, 
doing Carver’s 
nastiest 
wetwork, 
(And he kills 
people, too.) 


done was German. He didn’t know any 
German films; nobody really knows any 
German films outside Germany, so we 
couldn’t talk for very long because there 
was no subject to talk about. 

“Then, Debbie brought me into Bar- 
bara’s office, and Barbara was on the 
phone. Debbie whispered in her ear, 
‘This is Gotz Otto from Germany,’ so 
Barbara said to the other person on the 
line, ‘Sorry, I’ve got a very good-looking 
German guy here right now,’ and I 


“I'm big. I’m bad. I’m bold.” 


thought, ‘Oh yeah, I’m in!’ It was very 
Hollywood, because she hung up the 
phone and said, ‘OK, you've got 20 sec- 
onds to introduce yourself.’ So, I just 
said, ‘I’m big, I’m bad, I’m bold, I’m Ger- 
man,’ and that was it, only 15 seconds.” 

Stamper has actually changed quite a 
bit from the early script drafts of Tomor- 
row Never Dies. The character was origi- 
nally conceived as a_ physiological 
oddity, whose pain and pleasure centers 
were reversed. “That isn’t in the script 
anymore, that has changed,” Otto 
explains. “My character no longer has 
the reversed nerve systems. There’s 
another character, Dr. Kaufman, who 


appears in one scene to shoot Bond. It 
turns out at the end that he was like a 
father to me, and he taught me how to be 
cruel and how to kill people—[he was 
like my] daddy! It’s a very strange rela- 
tionship.” 

How Stamper fits into the pantheon 
of Bond henchmen remains to be seen, 
but Gotz Otto is convinced that Tomor- 
row Never Dies will change his life. “I’m 
not quite sure in what way it will 
change, but it will change, especially 
when you’re German and 
you're working on a Bond 
movie, because there 
haven’t been that many Ger- 
mans who have had this 
opportunity. Compared to 
people like Curt Jurgens [The Spy Who 
Loved Me] or Gert Frobe [Goldfinger], 
who wasn’t German but Austrian, most 
of whom were already stars before they 
worked on a Bond movie, it’s much 
more important for me. I’m only 29 
years old, and I’m not a star in Germany. 

“I’ve been around for 10 years now, 
but this will change my life, either in 
Germany or in international produc- 
tions. I’m not thinking about it now, 
because I’m still concentrating on this 
movie and | want to do it well, instead of 
thinking about what’s going to happen 
after I’m finished with Tomorrow Never 
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